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UP TO THE MINUTE! 

















The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly “up-to-the- 
minute.” 


From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 


Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY | 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 

In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 








A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
‘‘the something different’’ to talk to your prospects. 

It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 














AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 








How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Bankers Recommend Life Insurance 


Necessary Credit Factor When Business Is Dependent Upon 
Activities of One Man 


IIE insurance is being recognized more and 
more as a business asset, and the live-wire, 
up-to-the-minute agent is overlooking no 
opportunity to impress upon his prospects 
that not only does his family require pro- 
tection but his business should be safe- 
euarded as well. The financing of modern 
enterprises requires many safeguards, and 

one of the most important is insurance on the lives of those 
responsible for the successful administration of them. So 
prevalent has insurance for the purpose of protecting business 
become that Federal Reserve Banks now include in their credit 
blanks a question as to the amount of life insurance carried for 
the protection of the concern seeking financial accommodation. 

Trust companies and banks throughout the country are rec- 
ommending to their clients that they purchase life insurance to 
protect their business. J. P. Morgan once said that from the 
point of view of the banker, character is the borrower's best 
asset. Character and personality are frequently the deciding 
factor when a loan is applied for, and the fact that a man 
carries life insurance is a very strong point in his favor. It is 
not an uncommon event when a trust company or bank requires 
a borrower to take out life insurance when a loan is sought. 

The fact that the success of a business enterprise is fre- 
quently dependent upon a single individual whose loss to the 
company he heads would be a severe blow, which would shake 
its strength and stability, has brought home to bankers the 
importance of the need for insurance on the brains of the 
concern. 

A real demand for life insurance exists when two men go 
‘into a business partnership together. The loss by death of 


either one of the partners would probably result in creditors 
rushing in to have their debts paid and unless the concern is 


well entrenched it might be driven to the wall. A life insurance 
policy taken out by each partner and payable to the firm would 
result in money becoming immediately available at a time when 
it is needed. 

THE SPEcTATOR, with a view to obtaining the opinions of 
bankers throughout the country on insurance as a credit factor, 
recently wrote to a number of bank presidents and some of the 
replies published herewith show that the trust company or 
bank president is frequently a strong booster for life insur- 
ance in his vicinity. 

A WIse Provision 

President George F. Orde of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Minneapolis, said: 

Where business is dependent upon the activities of one man, 
we always believe that it is a wise provision to require the 
chief factor to insure his life in favor of the business for such 
an amount as will serve as additional protection for the cred- 
itors; on the other hand, we do not approve of a one-man 
institution. We believe that every business should have a fair 
distribution of responsibility, thus insuring its uninterrupted 
duration even though one of its principal factors should be 
eliminated at any time. 

Charles S. Alves, president of the Peoples Trust Company, 
Kansas City, stated that his institution invariably takes into 
consideration the line of life insurance an individual or cor- 


poration head may have when passing on their credit. Mr. 


Alves continued : 
Briefly, this kind of insurance is the only guarantee which 
the banker has against the energies of the producing force being 


removed without compensation. 
No estimate can be put upon the value of the human dynamo 
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which drives any organization on to success but the insurance 
of his life is an important protection to the creditors of that 
individual or the corporation which he represents. 

The question of how much insurance a man carries is con- 
sidered important by the National Exchange Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., whose president, Waldo Newcomer, wrote: 


Where we find that a business depends almost entirely on 
the special skill or ability of some one individual, so that his 
death might impair the solvency of the concern, we consider 
the question of his life insurance of great importance. 

For instance, there are concerns whose lines of credit are 
based not on the actual excess of quick assets over liabilities, 
but upon a large earning power, and the death of the manager 
would suddenly imperil that earning power. In such cases we 
feel that insurance should be carried for the benefit of the busi- 
ness. Except in such cases we do not usually regard it as im- 
portant from the standpoint of the bank. 


OrteEN Reourires LIFE INSURANCE FOR BUSINESS 
Henry M. Robinson, president of the First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. 
said: 
We ofttimes request and sometimes insist that insurance 
shall be taken out for the protection of the credit of the con- 


cern. The reasons for such a desire on our part are obvious 
and hardly need any explanation to your readers. 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, of which Nathan S. 
Jonas is president, advises that very often where a business is 
controlled by one man whose death would seriously affect the 
management they prefer when loaning to this man to ask him 
to give a life insurance policy as collateral. Mr. Jonas con- 


tinued: 


We often feel very much better towards a credit risk where 
the important officers of a corporation or the members of a 
firm have corporation or partnership insurance, paid out as an 
expense of management and payable to the corporation or firm 
in case of the death of important individuals. 

We very often take occasion in scanning financial statements 
to inquire about the life insurance carried and to suggest addi- 
tional insurance where we think the same is advisable. 


Business INSURANCE INDICATION OF CHARACTER 
President Charles H. Farrell of the National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company of Newark, N. J., said: 
It very frequently happens that there is one man whose 


technical knowledge or financial skill is particularly valuable 
to the corporation with which he is connected. The banker 


might feel perfectly safe in granting a liberal amount of creqi 
so long as such an individual were alive. In such a case it js 
very desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that there shoylj 
be insurance on the life of the individual in question, so tha 
his untimely death would permit the corporation to repay in 
part, if not in whole, the indebtedness to the bank. 

The same situation exists where an individual is ably con. 
ducting his personal business, and where the success of such 
business depends upon the existence of the individual. 

Apart from the protection which life insurance affords to 
the credit extended by a bank, there are other advantages, in 
my opinion. In the first place, when an individual is carrying 
a considerable amount of life insurance, it is an indication 
to the bank that he is a man who 'believes in thrift and avoids 
taking unnecessary changes. Again, if a man has provided 
insurance payable to his dependents so that they may be pro- 
tected from want in the event of his death, quite apart from 
the success or failure of his own business, the peace of mind 
enjoyed by such an individual will better enable him to sy. 
cessfully conduct his business in hard times as well as in good 
times. 

No Room For ARGUMENT 


P. E. Laughlin, president of the Midwest Reserve Tryst 
Company, Kansas City, has this to say upon the subject: 


I am pleased to say that I believe the advantages and the 
wisdom of such a policy have been too well demonstrated to 
leave it necessary for the gathering of any further testimony 
in that regard; it is my judgment that it is the consensus of 
opinion among business authorities that such a policy is not 
only wise but in every respect essential to the proper safe- 
guarding of interests of all concerned. 

I think that it is generally admitted that life insurance of all 
kinds is a necessity and not an experiment. Just as the wise 
man protects his family, which is simply his plain, Christian 
and patriotic duty, so must the thoughtful and conscientious 
business man avail himself of every possible facility for the 
protection of his business and those concerned therein. 


J. W. Fairfax, vice-president of the Interstate Trust and 
Banking Company of New Orleans, writes as follows: 


Yours of December 17 very clearly and cogently presents 
the argument why the lives of pivotal personalities, in banking 
and other lines of business, should be insured for the benefit 
of the organizations to which their influences and _ activities 
are important. 

It was such considerations that moved the directory of the 
Interstate to insure the life of its president for a large amount 
—this policy being now maintained for a number of years. 

In many large transactions, where the security was subject 
to fluctuating conditions, this bank has required life insurance 
on the persons whose’ demise might hamper the project of 
transaction. That practice we shall certainly continue. 





Prudential’s Best Year 


Preliminary figures for 1921 show that the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, 


ary meeting. 


nounced to the board of directors at the Febru- 


panies, as a result of general business conditions, 
show a reduced amount of paid-for business a 
compared with their previous high-water year. 








N. J., last year had another “best year.” These 
indicate that all previous achievements by the 
company were surpassed to such a degree that 
more than $1,100,000,000 of paid-for new busi- 
ness was secured in 1921, an amount exceeding 
the Prudential’s total insurance in force at the 
end of its first twenty-nine years. This makes 
an aggregate of over $5,600,000,000 of insurance 
on the books of the Prudential to-day. 

During the year just ended the Prudential 
paid more than $68,000,000 to its policyholders, 
making more than $748,000,000 so paid since the 
company’s organization. 

The completed figures of the company are in 
course of final compilation and will be an- 



















Great Republic Life Insurance Company 

Despite the general financial depression of the 
country during 1921, the Great Republic Life 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, Cal., is able 
to show an increase in issued and paid-for busi- 
ness in 1921 over 1920. The new business issued 
by the company in I92I was $6,005,I0I, as 
against $5,753,624 in 1920 and $3,260,265 in I919. 
During 1921 the company issued $5,516,601 new 
paid-for business. This represented an increase 
of $178,279 over the new paid-for business in 
1920 and $2,413,610 increase over paid-for busi- 
ness of 1919. The company must be congratu- 
lated on showing an increase in this most im- 
portant item in a year when many of the com- 
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To Speak at Boston Meeting 
President Frank Palmer Speare of Nortl 
eastern College will be the speaker at the regular 
monthly luncheon this week of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, at which Presidett 
Frank W. Ganse will preside. 





John M. Pattison has been elected a vice 
president of the Union Central Life Insurantt 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. W. H. Cox ani 
W. F. Pattison were elected assistant secretatit 


A life insurance estate can best be started at a 


21 when protection is cheaper and the insurability 
the prospect is practically assured in advance—It 
Manhattan Life. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY MAGAZINE 

NE of the attractive features of the 
O service rendered by THE Sprc- 
raToR to the insurance world is that de- 
voted especially to the interests of fire, 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance 
agents embraced in the monthly Fire, 
Casualty and Miscellaneous Section. It 
is the practice of the publishers to include 
in this special section, monthly, sixteen 
pages of matter particularly aimed to be 
of benefit to agents in broadening their 
knowledge of subjects which arise in con- 
nection with their daily work, and which 
is helpful in building up the business of 
their agencies. This special monthly sec- 
tion is the equivalent of a_ separate 
monthly educational magazine, but is 
given in combination with and in addi- 
tion to the regular news and other service 
of THe Specrator. Thus the fire educa- 
tional matter presented in sixteen pages 
monthly receives the benefit of the wide 
combined circulation of THe SpEcTator 
which added to its circulation very exten- 
sively during 1921. In this educational 
division it is the purpose of Tne Spec- 
TATOR in the future as in the past year to 
publish articles relating to such practical 
subjects for the fire underwriter as build- 
ig construction, inspections, helpful sta- 
tistics, hints for getting new business, data 
as to the numerous miscellaneous and side 
lines, selling suggestions, office methods, 
ite prevention information, data con- 
cerning accidents and accident prevention. 
convention addresses, and, in general, 
matters of interest to agents in the every- 
tay conduct of their business, so that 


1922. No. EEE: 


readers may profit by the knowledge and 
experience of others, as well as by their 
own. In this manner THe Specraror is 
aiding materially in adding to the fund 
of knowledge concerning their business 
of thousands of fire, casualty, surety, lia- 
bility and plate glass agents, who are thus 
not only afforded valuable educational 
facilities concerning their particular lines 
of business, but are supplied with infor- 
mation as to other classes of insurance 
which may prove of service to them in 
the betterment of their business. 


A RIECINT article in the New York 

Times commented upon the in- 
creased cost of automobile collision insur- 
ance, which it characterized as “entirely 
This 


opinion it seeks to justify by calculating 


unwarranted and extortionate.” 
that the number of cars paying insurance 
premiums showed an increase of twenty 
per cent, while “the number causing col- 
lision for which damages had to be paid 
five per 


might not be more than, say, 


cent.” Anyhow, it assumes that it is 
“quite unreasonable to suppose that the 
companies lost money by the increase in 
their business.” It criticizes the $50 de- 
duction, under which the owner bears the 
first $50 towards repairs of any damage, 
and refers to the “singular beauty of this 
form of policy from the point of view of 


The 


Times goes on to point out that ‘the ob- 


the company” as being evident. 


vious remedy is for the car owners actu 


ally to insure themselves, declining to 
take out a policy so improvident and prac- 
tically worthless. The great majority of 
car owners would find at the end of the 
vear that they had saved money by adopt- 
ing this course.” So would the great 
majority of holders of fire, accident and 
other forms of insurance policies, who 
did not happen to experience a loss, find 
that they had saved money by not carry- 
ing such insurance. But what about the 
minority of policyholders who do incur 
losses and are reimbursed from the pre- 


The 


theory of insurance is that the losses of 


miums of the majority? whole 
the few are borne by the many, and being 
thus widely distributed, do not fall un 
duly heavily upon any. Manifestly, The 
Times utterly ignores this fundamental 
fact in relation to insurance ; and the per- 
sons who might accept the advice of the 
Times and decline to purchase insurance 


would, if they were among the ones to 
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suffer loss, rue the day when they fol- 
lowed such improvident advice. 

KE RIODIC medical examinations have 

been proved to be very helpful in 
the maintenance of good health and the 
extension of life of individuals. For a 
number of years the Metropolitan Life 
of New York has made it possible for 
its ordinary policyholders to obtain, 
gratis, physical examinations and other 
lines of health service offered by the Life 
extension Institute. During a period of 
about seven years 95,000 such examina- 
tions were authorized, and the records of 
about 6,000 persons so examined during 
1014 and 1915 were observed up to the 
latter part of 1920, giving a history of 
about five and a half years per person. 
The saving in mortality as compared with 
that expected was about twenty-eight 
per cent over the five-year period. The 
company that 
periodic medical examinations are justi- 
fied by the benefit in added life expec- 
tancy for the policyholders examined. 


therefore feels satisfied 


I1E fire waste in the United States 

and Canada during 1921 exceeded by 
nearly $2,000,000 that of the year 1920, 
having reached the sum of $332,654,950, 
according to the Journal of Commerce. 
This is over $60,000,000 more than the 
loss in 1919, and $150,000,000 more than 
in 1915. This increase in the fire loss, 
together with the generally conceded de- 
crease in fire insurance premiums last 
vear, tends to confuse the estimates as to 
the actual outcome of fire underwriting 
operations, so that the completed figures 
of the companies will be scanned with 
more than ordinary interest as they be- 
come available. 

AST week a fire in the home of 

Rodman Wanamaker, in New York, 
nearly caused the death of the gentleman 
named, who is reputed to be the most 
heavily insured man in the country, as 
he carried, at the date of the last report, 
$4,500,000 of life insurance. He was 
overcome by smoke after his house took 
fre, but was fortunately saved from as- 
phyxiation by his butler, who carried him 
over a stone coping into the next house. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s judgment in 
carrying an immense line of life insur- 
ance has been a shining example for 
others, and many men have been in- 
fluenced by his action in this respect to 


good 
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“WE ARE GOING FORWARD” U 


$100,000,000)|: 


PAID FOR IN 1921 ie 
Our 29th Year Du 
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This great achievement was possible because of the broad service ri 
offered by the Missouri State Life to its Agency Force operating alk 
in 39 States. - 
This outstanding record, under the hard conditions of 1921, is Kn 
evidence of the temper of our Field Force—these aggressive “fight- to co 
ers” won success by maintaining the right mental attitude, believ- ve 
ing in themselves, their company and their goods. territ 
GO FORWARD WITH US 7 

Our Expansion Program is rapidly developing. Branch Offices ne 
are being established in the large industrial centers, which offer the pz 
attractive connections especially to big writers,and brokers. - 
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A contract with the Missouri State Life offers larger velopi 
success to the ambitious Agent thru an Accident course 
Department—a Group Department—Liberal and At- and is 
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ticipating policies—Liberal dividends paid benefic- The 
iaries in addition to Monthly Income—Range of In- in its § 
surable Ages, 10 to 65—Provision for Substandard as wel 
business—Extended Limits, $300,000 on one life— " 
Sales Service Department. 4d 
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Send for booklet, “Company Facts” > , 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | | «« 
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take large amounts of insurance pro- 
tection. 

NE favorable feature of the year 
O just closed is the fact that the death 
New York City was the lowest 
rd, and the death rate in Chicago 
was even lower than that in New York. 
it was claimed in behalt of Chicago that 
the healthiest of the. big cities last 


rate 10 
on reco 


it was 
vear. It is evident that the guardians of 
the public health have been on the alert, 
and have served the public well during 
the past year. 


Missouri State Life Expanding 

During the past year the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, of which M. 
E, Singleton is president, wrote over $100,000,000 
of new paid-for insurance, and its plans for the 
juture, as outlined by President Singleton, indi- 
cate even larger production during the present 
year. Lhe company does not intend to push so 
hard for business in the agricultural 
regions, but will proceed carefully and endeavor 


large 


to conserve the business now on its books. It 
intends to enlarge its agency organization and 
to establish ten or fifteen new branch offices in 
territory not hitherto covered in that manner. 
These will be managed by men of large business, 
and insurance experience, who will be assisted 
Several 
important branch offices were developed during 
the past year, and the plan now is to build up 
branches in large industrial centers, so that 
varied industries will thus contribute to the new 
Of course, this new 
program does not imply any relaxation of effort 


by trained men from the home office. 


business of the company. 


in agricultural sections, which will be made as 
productive as possible. 

The training school at the head office vielded 
excellent results during the past year in de- 
veloping men into high-grade salesmen. The 
course of instruction consists of fourteen lessons 
and is recognized as a most practical one. It is 
conducted both for the benefit of residents of 
St. Louis and by correspondence. 

The company has achieved excellent results 
nits group and accident insurance departments, 
as well as in its life department. 

John Hancock Indianapolis Branch in Lead 

INDIANAPOLIS, INu., Jan. 6.—The State agency 
lore of seventy-five men of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Boston, 
were present at the company’s annual luncheon 
and meeting in the Hotel Severin at Indianapolis 
recently. Dan W. Flickenger was toastmaster. 
\ telegram from the company’s general man- 
ager was read saying that the Indiana agency 
led the entire country in volume of insurance 
written in 1921. The speakers at the meeting 
Were Mr. Flickenger, State agent; Maynard 
: Keiser, Edward R. Grisell and Raymond 

oods, 


athe newly elected officers of the Spokane Life 
-nderwriters Association consist of. Charles Bell of 
he Northwestern Mutual, president; Charles Brown of 
the Mutual Benefit, vice-president, and N. R. Wolfe of 
the Fidelity Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 


GEM CITY LIFE MEETING 





Agents Addressed by W. T. Nash 


of The Spectator 





COMPANY REPORTS GOOD PROGRESS 
Shows 180 Per Cent. Gain Over Business 
Written Last Year 


Fifty-nine agents of the Gem City Life met 
at the home office in Dayton, Ohio, January 5 
and 6, to plan for an aggressive push for busi- 
Believing that business for the 
coming year would be done on a narrower mar- 
gin in all lines than heretofore, it was the 
opinion of those present at the meeting that 
success in the future would come only as the 


ness in 1922. 


result of salemanship ability and efficiency all 
along the line. 

Two gold watches were offered as prizes for 
the two agents who led in business for the last 
three months of 1921. The company’s Akron 
agent won one of the watches, while Cleveland 
won the other. There also were cash bonuses 
as follows: One per cent on $10,000 paid busi- 
two per cent on $20,000 paid business; 
three per cent on $30,000 paid business; four 
per cent on $40,000 paid business, and so on 


ness; 


up to seven per cent. 

Although the Akron agent has been in the 
business less than six months, he has set a pace 
which older and more experienced men will find 
hard to follow. 

\n inspiring address by W. T. Nash, of the 
editorial staff of THe SpecrAtor, featured the 
Mr. Nash, in an 
unaffected and interesting manner, told of in- 


luncheon on the second day. 


stances coming under his observation which, 
if put into practice, cannot fail materially to 
increase their production in the future. 

On December 31 the company reports $5,200,- 
coo insurance in force, which is 180 per cent 
over the gain of the preceding year. 

Rhode Island Underwriters Elect 

ProvipENCE, R. [., Jan. 12—The Rhode Is- 
land Life Underwriters Association have elected 
the following officers: President, George EF. 
Morris; vice-president, Benjamin M. Rawlings; 
treasurer, C. C. Gleason; secretary, L. B. Dyer; 
executive committee, A. L. Intlehouse, Frank M. 
Donnelly and Walter K. R. Holm. 


Continental Life’s Field Men Meet 

The annual meeting of the advisory committee 
from the field force of the Continental Life of 
Wilmington, Del., was held last week at Wil- 
mington. In accordance with the company’s 
custom of having a guest of honor from some 
other insurance company at such meetings, 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, was present 
and delivered a most inspiring address on “How 
a Life Insurance Man Can Best Serve His 
Clients.” Another feature of the meeting was 
the famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds” de- 
livered by Dr. Russell H. Conwell, this being 
the 6030th time this lecture has been delivered. 
As the past year was the most successful in the 
company’s history, the meeting was naturally an 
enthusiastic one. 

Included in the program were several pleasant 
social events, and addresses by the following 
gentlemen, in addition to those named: Presi- 
dent Philip Burnet, C. R. Churchman, A. B. 
Cheyney, W. H. Jones, F. B. Simpers, W. M. 
Graham, W. K. Betts, J. E. Williams, J. C. 
Godwin, J. M. Holden, A. M. Walls, J. G. 
Shannahan, B. W. Woolford, G. O. Smith, H. 
S. Leyman, C. C. Twigg, L. R. Dukes, E. L. 
West, D. M. Wharton, C. J. Otwell, H. W. 
Huston, J. A. Stevenson, J. A. Fulton, A. A. 
Rydgren and D. E. Jones. 


Ontario Equitable Life and Accident of 
Waterloo 

At the close of the year 1921 the Ontario 
Equitable Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Waterloo, Ont., showed assets amounting to 
$267,386, with a surplus to policyholders (in- 
cluding $102,000 capital) of $179,746. During 
the past year the company’s total income was 
264,888, including premiums on capital stock, 
and its total disbursements were $187,256. The 
paid-for business written in 1921 was $6,672,258, 
and the company closed last year with $7,011,000 
of business in force. 

Aside from business written at the head office 
during the period December 1, 1920, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1921 ($2,066,723), the largest production 
of a single agency was by that at London, 
which wrote $1,058,000. The next largest 
agency in point of production was that at 
The company has made an excellent 
record in its first thirteen months of business, 


Toronto. 





first two contract years. ~ 





OHIO , INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, intends to enter these states. 

This announcement is not addressed to satisfied 
representatives of other Companies, but to experienced, 
successful life insurance solicitors, who wish to 
obtain General Agency Contracts. 

If your character is above reproach, and you 
have paid for a minimum of $200,000 annually for the 
last three years, and are ambitious to own and operate 
a General Agency , ——Write us, giving full particulars. 

Liberal financial assistance extended during the 


-Minor Morton, Vice President and Agency Manager 
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WE MAKE NO 
MOUSE TRAPS 





But we do believe Emerson’s statement about the public 
hunting out the fellow who takes special pains in making mouse 
traps. 


We also believe that the splendid growth of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company has been but the natural re- 
ward for high-grade service promptly rendered. 


Because we are out to beat all our former records during 
1922 it pays to 


(CINK uP (wire tHe (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 











Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $195,000,000 in Force 














PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and make 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 
Robbing Yourself. 

Showing the Advantages of Saving vs. Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per $1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet just published. 
Limited payment endowment and income in- 
surance presented in a novel way. Fine busi- 
ness getter. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $6 extra 
for inscription. Sample copies of any or all these 
leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 

Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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HEADS WISCONSIN LIFE 


N, J. Frey, Former Secretary, 
Becomes President 





R. B. ANDERSON CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


fF, P. Anderson Elected Second Vice- 

‘President and Agency Superintendent 

Mapison, W1s., Jan. 14.—N. J. Frey, for ten 
years secretary and manager of the Wisconsin 
Life Insurance Company, was elected president 
and general manager at the annual meeting last 
week. 

Frederick P. Anderson, who had been super- 
intendent of agencies for seven years, was 
vamed second vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies. Prof. R. B. Anderson, president of 
the company since its organization, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 

‘During the past ten years the company’s in- 
come and insurance in force increased five-fold, 
the income for the past year being over $300,000. 

Other officers elected were: <A. C. Black- 
burn, vice-president ; C. B. Chapman, treasurer ; 
Dr. Philip Fox, medical director; Dr. Philip R. 
Fox, assistant medical director; Dr. Frank B. 
Taylor, assistant medical director; O. A. Fried, 
actuary and assistant secretary; L. A. Regan, 
assistant secretary; E. J. B. Schubring, counsel. 





JM. Stahl Gets Life Sentence as President 

President J. M. Stahl of the Farmers Na- 
tional Life of Chicago was recently put on trial 
by the directors of the company because he had 
wed the expression “if I remain with the com- 
pany.” Mr. Stahl’s fine work in behalf of the 
company was extolled, each director speaking 
in words of the highest praise, and then Presi- 
dent Stahl was sentenced to take “if” out of his 
vocabulary, and was called upon to promise that 
he would serve as president of the company as 
long as he lived. Under this pressure he agreed 
fo serve as president as long as he is active in 
business. Such action on behalf of a board of 











Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield 
Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 


A company which throughout 
the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the 
good will of its policyholders, the 
confidence and esteem of the in- 
suring public, and the loyalty of 


its representatives. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 

















rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








directors is remarkable, and is doubtless highly 
appreciated by President Stahl, who has done 
such good work for the company. 

During 1921 the Farmers National Life wrote 
$8,699,900 of new business—an increase of more 
than $1,200,000 over 1920—and closed the year 
1921 with $22,392,907 of insurance in force, 
assets of $1,420,985, and a surplus to policy- 
holders of over $424,000. As most of the com- 
pany’s business is on farmers, this is a most 
gratifying exhibit. Much lapsed business has 
been recently revived in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri and Iowa, which are the States in 
which the company operates. During the first 
nine days of January this year the company 
gained more insurance in force than in all of 
January, 1921 or 1920. Its gain in insurance 
in force last year was $4,114,453. 


Southeastern Life of Greenville, S. C. 

The Southeastern Life of Greenville, S. C., 
is preparing to enter Georgia and Florida this 
year, and may also seek admission to Virginia 
and West Virginia. As the company makes 
very attractive contracts with general agents, 
the opening of this new territory offers oppor- 
tunities to men qualified to handle the com- 
pany’s business therein. 

W. Caswell Ellis, agency manager of the 
Southeastern Life, was elected a member of 
the board of directors this month. 

The company recently held its annual banquet 
for its officers, employees and agents, which 
event included the two-day convention of lead- 
ers, club members and agents from South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina. T. O. Lawton, presi- 
dent, made inspiring remarks and numerous 
other brief speeches enlivened the occasion. W. 
Caswell Ellis made an excellent address and 
urged the members of the Southeastern staff to 
work hard for the attainment for a great goal 
in 1922. Other speakers were C. O. Milford, 
recently elected director and third-vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. C. C. Geer, medical examiner; J. N. 
Powell, Secretary W. W. Mason, Fred W. 
Willis (who won a Ford car for writing $400,- 
000 of business), J. C. Long, Vice-President F. 
A. Lawton, Actuary W. G. Southern, J. W. 
Chapman, E. A. McDowell, Jr., E. E. Harten, 
assistant secretary, and C. E. Pritchette, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The statement of the company as of Decem- 
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ber 31, 1921, shows assets of $1,738,491, a capital 
of $100,000, and and a net surplus of $100,843, 
making a surplus to policyholders of $200,843. 
The total insurance in force was $17,500,000. 


Lafayette, Indiana, Life Men Organize 


LAFAYETTE, INp., Jan. 16.—Life insurance 
writers of Lafayette, Ind., have organized the 
Life Underwriters of Lafayette. W.R. Smith, 
superintendent of agents for the Lafayette Life 
insurance Co., was elected president. Other 
officers are H. J. Vogel, Lafayette superintend- 
ent for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
vice-president; Newell C. Day, Equitable Life 
Insurance Co., of Iowa, secretary, and C. W. 
Bone, New York Life Insurance Co., treasurer. 





REINSURANCE ONLY 


AMERICAN LIFE 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
1000 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
108 S. La Salle St. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
from 


BOTH OFFICES 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 
to 


TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BicGER, PRESIDENT 
FRED. D. STRUDELL, SECRETARY 
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Guarantee Fund Life Association, Omaha 

On scanning the twentieth annual statement 
of the Guarantee Fund Life Association of 
Omaha, Neb., it is found that assets advanced 
over $850,000, the emergency reserve funds in- 
creased over $880,000, and the issuance of new 
insurance amounting to $29,175,000 brought the 
amount of insurance in force January I, 1922, 
up to $141,895,500. The losses paid in 1921 ag- 
gregated $621,880, making the amount paid 
since organization, twenty years ago, $4,018,485. 

The assets of the association now amount to 
$4,919,942, while its total liabilities are reported 
as $1,383,005, showing a surplus above all lia- 
hilities of $3,530,337- The emergency reserve 
funds now amount to $4,888,285, and the per- 
centage of this sum to losses paid since organ- 
ization is 121.5 per cent. During 1921 the death 
rate per thousand dollars of meaia insurance in 
force was 5.14, which is lower than any year 
since that preceding the influenza epidemic, and 
the mortality last year was but 43.37 per cent 
of the expected. 

The item of farm loans is the largest single 
class of investments noted among the assets, 
the amount being $3,704,060. Municipal bonds 
owned amount to $420,350, Liberty bonds to 
$282,500, real.estate (representing the company’s 
home office site carried at actual cost) $110,750, 
cash $293,690, and accrued interest $108,592. 

The association reports no losses proved and 
unpaid, while reported losses of which the 
proofs are incomplete amount to $28,000. There 
is a liability on account of income policies in 
process of payment of $449,986, and the insur- 
ance reserve, upon the basis of American Ex- 
perience Yearly Renewable Term 3% per cent, 
amounts td $800,657. Other liabilities, includ- 
ing expenses, taxes and unreleased guarantee 
deposits, amount to $104,961. 

Asa rule, the mortality of the association has 
been much less than expected, generally ranging 
from 34 to 46 per cent of expected, and in but 
one year—igr8 (the year of the influenza epi- 
demic)—has it reached the high peak of 88.56 
per cent of expected, so that even in that bad 
year the association’s experience did not reach 
the expected rate according to the mortality. 

The record of the Guarantee Fund Life Asso- 
ciation’s death rate by years has been remarka- 
bly favorable. The death rate per thousand dol- 
lars of mean insurance in force has only ex- 
ceeded 5.82 in one year when the influenza 
epidemic was raging throughout the country. 
The death rate by years from 1902 to 1921 has 
been as follows: 1902, 1.20; 1903, none; 1904, 
3.90; 1905, none; 1906, 2.60; 1907, 2.10; 1908, 
130; 1000; 1.703 IQ1O, 3:19} IQEI, 3.103, IOF2, 
3.70; 1913, 4.05; 1914, 3.89; I9I15, 4.42; 1916, 
4.53; 1917, 5.08; 1918 (influenza year), 10.31; 
1919, 5.82; 1920, 5.78; I92T, 5.14. 

The Guarantee Fund Life Association oper- 
ates through a broad territory, and has a 
capable staff of officials, comprising the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. C. Buffington; vice- 
president, Edward M. Martin; secretary and 
treasurer, J. W. Hughes; medical director, Dr. 
A. C. Stokes; assistant secretary, R. FE. Lang- 
don; assistant secretary and auditor, L. E. Gil- 
lespie; assistant secretary, A. D. Hunter; 
actuary, Jno. W. Barth; cashier, J. S. Helgren. 


W. L. TALBOT HONORED 


Is Given Dinner on Completion of 
Forty Years with Company 





STARTED AT BOTTOM OF LADDER 


Now Head of Company His Keen Vision 
Has Built Up 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 17.—lf the office 
boys working to-day in the offices of America’s 
life insurance companies could have looked in 
for a few minutes upon the banquet hall of the 
Ritz-Carlton hotel last night in Philadelphia, 
where almost three hundred men and women, 
who as friends and associates had gathered to 
pay testimony to Walter LeMar Talbot, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, on completion of forty years’ con- 
tinuous service with that company, from office 
boy to president, it is safe to assert that those 
office boys would have gone forth to their work 





PRESIDENT WaLtTeR LEMAR TALsBoT 


Monday morning resolving that as in Mr. Tal- 
bot’s case honest, careful, persistent and diligent 
attention to duty was, after all, the real road 
to success. 

The vice-president of the company, I’. X. 
Quinn, acted as toastmaster, and as chairman 
of the anniversary committee welcomed the 
guests. A number of letters of congratulation 
from those invited who were not able to be 
present were read. One of these, from Winfield 
Scott Campbell, first secretary of the company, 
told of Walter Talbot, the boy, the youth and 
the man, always on the job, with a uniform dis- 
play of honesty, competency, faithfulness and 
loyalty. Another letter, from Arthur L. J. 
Smith, president of The Spectator Company, 
congratulated President Talbot and said: 

During the eight years of your administration, 
I observe that the resources of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life have grown approximately $14,- 
000,000, the surplus has increased $1,000,000, 
and the annual premium income has expanded to 
the extent of $3,000,000. Needless to say, I 
most heartily congratulate you upon the achieve- 
ment of such handsome results for your policy- 
holders, which prove that you have rendered a 
good account of your stewardship. 

The first speaker of the evening was the 
Hon. Thomas B. Donaldson, Insurance Com- 
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missioner of Pennsylvania, who spoke of insur- 
ance as the greatest business in the world. He 
said any company was as large as its head 
official. The Fidelity Mutual enjoyed the posi- 
tion of a big life company because it had a 
broad-minded, honest and far-visioned president. 
He congratulated Mr. Talbot on his success and 
wished him a long and happy future. 

Thomas Shallcross, Jr., spoke on behalf of 
the board of directors. He said it was a real 
pleasure to sit on a board headed by President - 
Talbot, who had succeeded because “he was a 
man who had always been in love with his job.” 

Frank H. Sykes, manager of the company’s 
entire agency forces, in a splendid address ex- 
tended congratulations to Mr. Talbot from the 
field organization and formally presented him 
with applications of new business in his honor 
aggregating $10,697,059, all written in the period 
from November 1, 1921, to December 31, 1921. 
He said a suitable Talbot anniversay medal, 
engraved and bearing a profile of Mr. Talbot, 
had been presented to every agent producing 
$40,000 of new insurance during the campaign, 
and also to every agent placing insurance on ten 
new lives, and to managers whose agency ful- 
filled its allotment for the period. Special 
honors were awarded to Patrick J. Grogan of 
Johnstown, Pa., highest volume writer, with 
$238,000 new insurance produced, and Stanley H. 
Gettes of Washington, D. C., who insured forty- 
six lives during the period. 

T. W. Van Hoesen of the head office force, 
who has been thirty-eight years with the com- 
pany, spoke, and was followed by the Hon. F. A. 
Wallis, the company’s manager for Greater 
New York. His address was pleasing and in- 
structive. He said many innovations in life 
insurance had been put forth by the Fidelity 
under Mr. Talbot’s administration, among which 
were the life income policy, disability and double 
disability clauses, and others. He said President 
Talbot was not only a great asset to the busi- 
ness, but an honor to the profession. 

Dr. J. W. Kirgan of Cincinnati, and president 
of the Managers Association, presented Mrs. 
Talbot with a beautiful corsage bouquet, and 
Mr. Talbot with a basket of flowers. He said: 
“Words are inadequate to express their love and 
affection for the guest of honor, but the flowers, 
with their soft, delicate radiance and fragrance, 
could better convey the love, respect and ad- 
miration felt by every member of the Managers 
Association for Mr. Talbot.” 

Trank L. Bettger of Philadelphia, a former 
ball player, and now president of the Fidelity 
Leaders Club, was the next speaker. He was 
followed by Professor John Dennis Mahoney of 
the publicity staff. In a fitting address, Profes- 
sor Mahoney presented Mr. Talbot with a book 
written especially for the occasion. It contained 
a personal letter written to the honor guest from 
each individual agent of the company. 

Mr. Talbot was then introduced. He com- 
pared the days of 1882, when as an office boy 
he had dusted furniture and when the company 
had $6000 invested in bonds and mortgages, with 
1922, when the office situation was so very dif- 
ferent and the company proudly possessing in- 
vestments in similar securities of about 
$25,000,000. 
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AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the 
features which give Fidelity men a distinct advantage. 
Last year we distributed 41,341 direct leads—all in- 
terested prospects who requested information. ‘This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled 
Fidelity to show an increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid 
business last year. 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net pre- 
mium reserve basis. Insurance in force over $203,- 
000,000. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


A few openings for the right men. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Philadelphia 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 





GA DIRECT connection with an es- 
tablished company—with a contract 
paying 

SUBSTANTIAL FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS 

SPLENDID RENEWAL COMMIS. 
SIONS 


q@LIBERAL CASH ALLOWANCE 
@Territory and contract under which 
General Agencies may be established 


We have such a proposition to offer 
in some choice territory 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Address in confidence, E. S. Albritton, 2nd Vice-Pres., 
The Agency Dept., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





[— | 
THE A 


LONDON & "; 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE CO. ) 









New York Department: 
57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 





LTD 












E. KIMBALL, Pres’t WM.C. DOOLITTLE, Asst. Secty.-Treas. 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Because it is a human institution, an Insurance Company cannot be greater nor better 
than the men—officers and agents—engaged in its service. 

That service is a public one, for upon these men the property interests depend for the 
protection the Company furnishes. | z 

There must be efficiency of the highest order and efficiency rests upon close and intelli- 
gent co-operation between management and agents. 

With all the facilities it can extend to agents, the CLEVELAND NATIONAL guar 
antees this character of co-operation to them. 

IF YOU WANT THAT KIND OF COMPANY YOU HAVE A PLACE IN YOUR 
AGENCY FOR THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL. 


ARCHIBALD KEMP, Sec.-Treas. and Manag. Underwriter. 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. if . : 
R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Cha les W. Higley, Vice-President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 








Pre en TONS OF C, & E. LAYTON. 


F The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estadlish 
pubieting apne —— & ec po ng 4 of London, England, whose long ist a 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of in: 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. ee a 

SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 














TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 


The Real Estate Educator 


F. M. PAYNE, (New Edition 1920) 


A repository of useful information for ready reference, 
especially designed for Real Estate Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, Agents and Business Men. What 
you NEED to know, what you OUGHT to know. The 
New 1920 Edition contains The Fed ral Farm Loan Sys- 
tem, How to Appraise Property, How to Advertise Real 
Estate, HOW TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The Torrens 
System, Available U. S. Lands for Homesteads, The A 
B C’s of Realty and other useful information. 

208 pages cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This instructive book contains the kind of information 
most people want. You can know the law—what to do— 
what to avoid. It is a daily guide—a manual of refer- 
ence for the business man—the law student—the just'ce 
of the peace—the notary public—the farmer—the clergy- 
man—the merchant—the banker—the doctor. 360 
pages printed on bible paper. Cloth $1.50. Leather 
gilt, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuicaGco OFFICE 135 WiLLtAM STREET 
InsvrANCE ExcHANGE YOR 























Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 


Those who areinterested in The Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain will be glad to learn that 
The Spectator Company is now in a position to supply 
more or less complete sets of this work. The sets which 
may be secured are as follows: 


One COMPLETE SET from Volume I to 
Volume 52, inclusive, up to date, very valuable 
‘because many volumes are out of print. 











Volume 23, to date, complete, unbound. 

The following odd volumes may also be secured: 7, 23, 
25, 28, 32, 33 and 34, in parts. 

The Spectator Company solicits correspondence with 


those interested in the purchase of any or all of the above 
works, and will quote prices on same upon application. 
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He expressed deep appreciation for the beauti- 
ful testimonial given him and thanked the field 
and office forces for the great work and effi- 


ciency displayed in his behalf during the cam- 


paign just closed. 


J. H. Higgins Resigns from Nationai 
Underwriter 
J. Homer Higgins, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Underwriter Company, and for the past 
eighteen years connected with the publication of 
that name, announces his resignation as of 
January I. For several years he has wished 
to be relieved of road work so he could give 
more attention to personal affairs and have 
more time at home. His early insurance train- 
ing was in local agency and field work. While 
he does not announce plans for the future, it 
is to be hoped that he will preserve his contact 
with the business in some way. 


Bankers Life of Des Moines Has Good Year 

The new business paid for of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines was over $106,- 
750,000, or, if increases and revivals are in- 
cluded, $111,747,788, the latter sum exceeding the 
similar item in 1920 by $16,000,000. 


RESULTS OF 1921 


Preliminary Figures of Numerous Life 
Companies Are Now Available 

American Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind— 
Paid-for business, $30,600,000. 

American Life, Detroit—New paid-for busi- 
ness in 1921, $10,000,000; assets December 31, 
$6,500,000; surplus to policyholders, $200,000. 

American Life Reinsurance, Dallas, Tex.— 
Paid-for business, $14,889,735; insurance in 
force, $27,146,043. 

American National, Galveston, Tex.—New 
paid-for business, ordinary, $17,063,253; indus- 
trial, $45,583,427. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla—New paid-for busi- 
ness, $5,864,862. 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md.—New ordi- 
nary business, $3,169,000. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines.—New paid-for 
business, including increases and revivals, $111,- 
740,788; increase about $16,000,000; risks in 
force December 31, $610,000,000; increase, 
$55,000,000. 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—New business 
about $8,082,000; assets about $20,000,000. 

Business Mens Assurance, Kansas City, Mo.— 
New business written, $2,699,500; insurance in 
force, $3,642,675. 

Canada Life, Toronto, Can—New business 
issued, $70,960,000 (paid for, $62,063,000) ; in- 
surance in force, $320,090,000; assets, $80,008,- 
000; surplus earned, $2,600,000. 

Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ia—New 
paid-for business, $3,128,340. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Ia—New paid-for 
business, $19,638,273. 

Central Life, Ft. Scott, Kan—New Paid-for 
business, $4,077,000. 
Cleveland Life, 
business, $4,780,01 5. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass.— 
Paid-for business over $27,000,000; insurance in 
force over $150,000,000 ; assets about $22,000,000. 


Cleveland.—New  paid-for 





Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio.— 
New business, $10,966,553; assets December 31, 
$3,220,939; surplus to policyholders, $667,111. 

Commonwealth Life, Omaha, Neb—New 
paid-for business, $8,214,593. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford—New 
business in 1921 over $97,000,000, excluding 
group. 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford—New 
business, $61,750,000. 

Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind—New 
business, $4,740,000; insurance gained, $1,769,- 
000. 

Continental Life, Toronto, Can—New paid- 
for business, $3,866,409 ; insurance in force, $18,- 
616,461; assets, $3,357,785; surplus to policy- 
holders, $340,597. 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del—New 
business, $7,333,168 (a gain of 3 per cent); in- 
surance in force December 31, $35,377,753 (in- 
crease 12 per cent); assets, $4,560,212; policy- 
holders’ surplus, $1,365,112. 

Des Moines Life and Annuity, Des Moines.— 
New business, $3,876,133; assets December 31, 
$1,087,028; surplus to policyholders, $621,515. 

Detroit Life, Detroit—New paid-for business 
in 1921, $9,844,000 (increase about $2,000,000), 
an increase of $2,263,000 over 1920 and $4,639,- 
000 over 1919; insurance in force December 31, 
1921, $27,550,000, an increase of $5,546,000. 

Equitable Life, Des Moines.—New business, 
$53,901,462; insurance gained, $32,396,209; as- 
sets December 31, $39,234,839; surplus to policy- 
holders, $1,844,727. 

Equitable Life, New York.—New business, 
exclusive of group insurance, $427,000,000. 

Farmers National Life, Chicago, Ill—New 
business, $8,699,900; business in force, $22,392,- 
907 ; assets, $1,420,985; surplus to policyholders, 
$424,172; gain in insurance in force, $4,114,453. 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill—New business, 
estimated, $10,600,000. 

Federal Union Life, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Paid- 
for business, $4,563,963; assets over $1,000,000. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa—Paid 
new business, $40,532,960; insurance in force, 
$222,817,344 (net gain $18,837,287). 

Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, Tex.—New 
business, $2,671,115; assets December 31, 
$2,043,309; surplus to policyholders, $300,000. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill—New paid- 
for business, $30,628,241. 

Gem City Life, Dayton, Ohio.—New business 
paid for, $1,558,001; insurance in force over 
$5,000,c00; assets, $465,000,000. 

George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. 
—New paid-for business, $3,362,180; insurance 
in force, $17,343,435; assets, $2,708,190; capital 
and surplus, $300,000. 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa—New paid-for 
business, $4,500,000. 

Great American Life, Hutchinson, Kan— 
New paid-for business, $1,862,250. 

Great Northern Life, Grand Forks, N. D— 
New business, $1,331,000. 

Great West Life, Winnipeg, Can.—Insurance 
in force, $286,000,000. 

Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia—New busi- 
ness written, $6,102,226. 

Guardian Life, New York—New paid-for 
business, $37,100,000. This is about 80 per cent 
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of 1920 business and practically equal to 1919 
business. 

Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark.— 
New paid-for business, $2,214,500. 

Idaho State Life, Boise City, Ia—New paid- 
for business, $5,050,731. 

Illinois Life, Chicago.—New business, $24,- 
0C0,000; insurance gained, $10,000,000; assets 
of December 31, $20,000,000; surplus to policy- 
holders, $3,250,000. 

Imperial Life, Toronto, Can.—New paid-for 
business, $22,452,594; insurance in force, $128,- 
968,720; assets, $22,079,986; surplus to policy- 
holders, $2,730,332. 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind—New 
paid-for business, $6,900,625. 

Inter-Mountain Life, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
New paid-for business, $3,750,000. 

International Life, St. Louis, Mo.—Paid in- 
surance written, $32,360,882; insurance in force, 
$138,239,9018; assets, $17,844,916; surplus to 
policyholders, $1,275,625. 

Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, Ky—New 
paid-for business, $13,672,520. 

Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Paid-for business, $40,886,800; ledger assets, 
$16,171,847; admitted assets, estimated, $17,- 
120,000. 

John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass.— 
New ordinary business about $125,000,000. 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—New 
paid-for business, $37,201,000. 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind—Insurance in 
force, $16,463,166; ledger assets,- $2,389,222. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va—New ordinary paid-for business, 
$12,852,075. 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—New 
business, $70,000,000. 

Manhattan Life, New York.—New paid-for 
business, $10,776,000. 

Maryland Assurance, Baltimore, Md—New 
paid-for business, $3,790,723. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Mass.—New business, $131,923,460. 

Methodist Ministers Relief, Boston, Mass.— 
New paid-for business, $351,750; insurance in 
force, $2,279,741; assets, $310,542; surplus to 
policyholders, $22,040. 

Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma City, Okla— 
New business written, $14,737,225. 

Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.—New paid- 
for business, $4,598,000. 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb—New paid-for 
business, $3,780,214. 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn—New 
business, $19,076,682; assets December 31, 
$9,243,506; surplus to policyholders, $1,084,959. 

Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo—New 
business over $100,000,000, including revivals, 
increases and group insurance. 

Montana Life, Helena—New business, $5,- 
470,270. 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J.—Net 
new issued business, $190,225,561, against $213,- 
198,747 in 1920 (excluding paid-ups, extensions, 
converted terms, dividends additions, etc.). 

Mutual Life—New business estimated at 
$336,000,000. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt—New busi- 
ness, $50,453,617; insurance gained, $24,438,096. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


ON LIFE INSURANCE 


What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 


A preliminary text book, or primer, deal- 
ing with the fundamental principles on 
which all sound life insurance rests. 
Price $1.50 
How To Sell Insurance 
The chief aim of this book, as the title in- 
dicates, is to teach the inexperienced agent 
how to do his work, and build up a re- 
munerative business. While it is intend- 
ed primarily for the new agent, it embodies 
a great deal of instruction that ought to be 
of value to the agent of experience. It 
will also be useful to those who are en- 
gaged in the work of training inexperi- 
enced agents. Price $2.00 


The Prosperous Agent 
This little book is for the guidance of ex- 
perienced and ‘inexperienced agents alike. 
It gives a catalogue of the characteristics 
—the mental equipment —of the success- 
ful business man, and tells how these 
qualifications can be utilized to the great- 
est advantage by the insurance salesman. 
The instrument with which the agent does 
his work is his own mind. The material 
on which he uses this delicate instrument 
is the mind of another person. It is all 
important, therefore, that he should know 
exactly how to utilize his mental equip- 
ment. Price, paper cover $1.00 
Red cloth $1.50 
The Art of Insurance Salesmanship 
(IN PRESS) 
This volume takes up the instruction of 


. the agent where the second volume of this 


series stops. It contains more advanced 
instruction, and one of its aims is to stimu- 
late the thought, fire the imagination, 
broaden the vision, and thus increase the 
efficiency of experienced agents. Price $2.00 


The last volume of this series has not yet 
been published. Its title and scope will 
be reported hereafter. It is sufficient to 
say here that its aim will be to round out 
the agent’s insurance education. At least 
that part of his education which can be 
included in insurance text books. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212. 
483,100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000, 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 














The Farmers and Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 
Invites Inspection—Inquiry of Integrity 


It Issues 
POLICIES THAT ATTRACT 


And maintains a relationship with its Agents that creates 
a genuine spirit of loyalty between Agents and Company, 


HOME OFFICES: WICHITA, KANSAS 














OPPORTUNITY 


Since the ending of the Great War, life assurance has become appreciated, not as an 
incident but a necessity of life. Never before have the thoughts of man so steadily 
turned in one direction—Now is your opportunity. Become an Agent of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company whose contracts are liberal—stability unassailable— 
terms to Agents equitable. Moreover, the Company conducts a Life Insurance 
course, that not only teaches the inexperienced man, but helps the experienced Agent 
to greater efforts. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office—Winnipeg 








SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate bends, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 

Write for Particulars. 

| GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 











Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 91-98 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one —- 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN H. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS. Ist Vice-President 
S. C. McEACHERN, 2nd Vice-President 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary 














Darwin W. Johnson, Sec’y and Treas. 
Louis G. Russell, Mgr. Industrial Dept. 





J. D. Powers, President 
I. Smith Homans, Asst. Sec’y and Actuary 


Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 


Home Office: Commonwealth Bldg., 106-110 South Fifth St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
THE PARTICIPATING COUPON DIVIDEND POLICY 


is the most liberal and up-to-date contract and is the 
easiest seller on the market. 


We have some good territory in Kentucky and Alabama still open, 
and to first class men, we can offer a good proposition. 


Address the Company 
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_— 
idelity Life, Sioux City, la.—Paid- 


‘ational 
, $15,010,000 ; assets about $1,- 


for business about 


ae Guardian, Madison, Wis.—New 


Hyusiness, $3,085,436 ; assets December 31, $1,- 
<76,710; surplus to policyholders, $206,000. 

~ National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
_Paid-for business, ordinary, about $10,000,- 
ooo; assets, about $7,000,000. . 
National Life, Toronto, Can.—New paid-for 
$7,457,724; insurance in 


insurance written, 
force, $34,503-4795 assets, $5,720,304; surplus 
0 ’ x te x 


to policyholders, $528,271. ? 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kans.——New 

paid-for business, $11,633,000. 

England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass.— 


New , ; 
insurance in force, 


New business, $82,072,020 ; 
$609,415,082 (gain, $48,641,846) ; actual to ex- 
pected mortality, 44.5 per cent. 

New World Life, Spokane, Wash.—New 
paid-for business, $7,650,000. 

New York Life, New York.—New business, 
$586,100,000. ; 
North American, Chicago, Ill—New busi- 

Wy se 

ness, $14,000,000; assets, December 31, $6,750,- 
00; surplus to policyholders, $900,000. 

North American Life, Omaha, Neb.—New 
paid-for business, $1,305,000. 
Northern Assurance, Detroit, 
business, $10,000,000. 

Northern Life, Seattle, Wash.—New paid- 
for business, $5,000,000. 

Northern States, Hammond, Ind.—New busi- 


Mich.—New 


ness, $2,029,377: 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Paid-for business, $34,775,000. 

Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. M.—New 
paid-for business, $4,084,245. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
jaid-for business, $8,500,000. 

Ohio State Life, Columbus, O.—New busi- 
ness, $100,000,000. 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis.—New paid- 
for business, $10,330.131. 
Omaha Life, Omaha, 
business, $2,563,910. 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angles, Cal.—New busi- 
ness, $81,500,000. 

Pan-American, New Orleans.—New business, 
$20,444,282. 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa—New busi- 
ness, $135,000,000. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ky.—New paid-for 
business, $5,014,086. 

Peoples Life, Chicago, Ill—New paid-for 
business, $2,700,000. 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford—New business, 
$50,000,000. 

Postal Life, New York, N. Y.—New paid-for 
business, $4,050,C00. 

Protective Life, Birmingham, 
paid-for business, $5,300,000. 
Provident Life 


Cal._—New 


Neb.—New paid-for 


Ala.—New 





and Trust, Philadelphia. 
New business, $82,410,000; insurance gained, 
$30,719,904 : assets, December 31, $126,596,2590; 
surplus to policyholders $10,883,502. 

Prudential, Newark, N. J.—New business, 
over $1,100,000,000;; insurance in force, over $5,- 
00,000,000 ; paid policyholders in 1921, over 
48,000,000, 


Puritan Life, Providence, R. I.—New paid- 
for business, $786,979. 

Register Life, Davenport, Ia—New paid-for 
business, $3,480,129. 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis Ind—New 
paid-for business, $15,081,192. 

Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill—New paid-for 
business $3,487,321. 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa—Paid-for busi- 
ness, $26,750,000; assets about $4,750,000. 

Security Life, Chicago, Ill—New paid-for 
business, $9,000,000. 

Security Mutual, 
ness, $9,700,000. 


3inghamton.—New  busi- 

Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb.—New 
paid-for business, $3,152,505. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va.—New paid- 
for business, $7,091,715. 

Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C— 
New paid-for business, $8,166,770. 

Southern States Life, Atlanta, Ga. 
business, $6,784,184. 

Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C—Assets 
December 31, $1,738,491; surplus to policy- 
holders (including $100,000 capital), $200,843; 
insurance in force, $17,500,000. 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—Paid-for 
business, $26,325,572; assets, $10,315,581. 


Paid-for 





St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis, Mo—New paid- 
for business, $889,265. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass.—New 
paid-for business, $41,843,048. 

Texas Life, Waco, Tex.—New paid-for busi- 
ness, $193,500. 

Travelers Indemnity Company, Hartford— 
fotal premium income over $8,000,000. 

Travelers, Hartford—New life business 
paid for over $474,600,000; paid life premiums 
over $40,700,000; paid accident and health pre- 
miums over $9,800,000; paid compensation and 
liability premiums over $32,300,000; total pre- 
mium income over $82,900,000 (gain 
$4,900,000 ). 

Two Republics Life, El Paso, Tex.—New 
paid-for business, $2,306,900. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio—New 
business, $107,319,35I. 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Tex.—New paid- 
for business, $5,488,857. 

United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H.— 
New business, $7,134,567. 
United States Life, 

business, $2,620,136. 

Universal Life, Ia—New paid-for business, 
$2,500,970. 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
New paid-for business, $11,000,000. 

Western National Life, Cheyenne, Wyo.— 
New business, $4,329,208: assets December 31, 
$706,130. 

Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind.—New busi- 
ness, $597,000. 

Western States Life, San Francisco, Cal— 
New paid-for business, $13,600,000. 

Western States Life, San Francisco, Cal.— 
New business, $13,600,000; insurance in force, 
$50,000,000; assets, $6,150,000; surplus to pol- 
icyholders over $1,200,000. 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis.— 
New paid-for business, $4,101,002. 
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New York.—Paid-for 


Federal Union Reduces Rates 
When the Federal Union Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati was licensed in 1915 it 
had incorporated in its low cost non-participat- 

ing policy contracts the following clauses: 


Premium Reductions——The premium rates for this 
insurance, as stated herein, shall not be increased, but 
the company may reduce such rates whenever and as 
often as the directors may elect. Such premium re- 
duction, once made, shall be permanent. 

Paid-up Additions.—In lieu of the reductions of pre- 
mium rates, the insured may in writing elect to apply 
the value of such reductions to purchase paid-up in- 
surance policy, computed at the 
attained age of the insured on the same basis as this 
policy; or to reduce the number of premiums payable 
under the initial term of this policy. After the face 
amount of this policy shall have become fully paid up, 
according to its terms, the company may, as often as 
its experience safely justifies, increase the amount of 
insurance payable at the death of the insured, and any 
increases which may be thus granted will be payable 
in addition to the face of the policy. 


additions to this 


These were apparently so liberal that many 
doubted if any reduction would ever be made. 
However, January 10, 1922, the company voted 
a reduction of 4 per cent on future premiums on 
all policies issued in 1916 or prior thereto which 
provided for the payment of less than twenty 
years’ premiums. The following are specimens 
of the reductions for age thirty-five: 


Original New 
CoNnTRACT Premium Reduction Premium 
10-Payment Life..... $48.97 $1.96 $47.01 
15-Payment Life..... 36.41 1.46 34.95 
10-Year Endowment.. 92.50 3.70 88.80 
15-Year Endowment.. 60.31 2.41 57.90 


These reductions are permanent and denote 
progressive management and careful selection 
by the officers. 

At the recent directors’ meeting all officers 
were re-elected and are as follows: Frank M. 
Peters, president; George F. Schoot, vice-presi- 
dent; Orville K. Jones, second vice-president 
and general counsel; C. C. Williams, third vice- 
president; Carl Slough, secretary; Daniel W. 
Craig, treasurer; E. Otis Smith, medical direc- 
tor; R. W. Staley, assistant medical director; 
David Lorbach, general attorney; Walter D. 
Fahrenbruck, auditor. 

As of December 31, I92I, it was announced, 
the Federal Union’s assets exceeded $1,000,000, 
and the insurance in force $21,000,000. 


Royal Union’s Dividends 

The Royal Union Mutual Life of Des Moines 
has just announced that its dividends have been 
increased 50 per cent over last year’s liberal 
scale. The company has also adopted an up-to- 
date total disability clause containing many 
liberal features at a reasonable cost. This new 
clause will be ready for use on February 1, next. 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Jan. 16—E. R. 
Wheelon has been appointed city superintend- 
ent for the Salt Lake branch of the Mutual 
Life of New York, succeeding James P. Casey, 
who has accepted a similar position with the 
company at their Los Angeles branch. 


John W. Nash has been appointed general 
agent for the George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., at Blackstone, Nottoway 
county, Virginia, for the supervision of that 
part of the State lying practically east of the 
Shennandoah valley and extending to the coast. 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 
Hart Darlington,*Manager 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Local Department, 100 William St, 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane 


W. G. Falconer, President 


New York 
J. G. Mays, Secretary 


Agents! Insure your friends and patrons in the Norwich Union where you know they will be treated _ 


right. 


In Union there is strength—In Norwich Union there is strength plus security and service 





Fire 
Tornado 
Automobile 


Sprinkler Leakage Explosion 


Use and Occupancy 
Rents 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
Tourist Baggage 


Golfer’s Outfit and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 











UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 


431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSETS at 12-31-20 : $8,035,746.57 


ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


ALL LIABILITY 
LINES AND 
SPECIAL RISKS 


AUTOMOBILE 
AND TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


SURPLUS at 12-31-20 : $1,239,032.91 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
55 John Street, New York City 














1921 EDITION 
DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


FIRE INSURANCE in “— UNITED STATES © 


Containing a Vast Fund of Information in 
Condensed Form for the 


DESK, BAG OR POCKET 


Shows Net Premiums Received, Net Losses Incurred and © 
Net Risks Written and Renewed, with Loss Ratio. 


FOR EACH COMPANY IN EACH STATE, IN 1920, the | 
transactions being classified thus: 
STOCK COMPANIES—FIRE 
MUTUAL COMPANIES—FIRE 
LLOYDS AND INTER-INSURERS—FIRE 
MARINE INSURANCE 
TORNADO INSURANCE 
HAIL INSURANCE 





5-year totals follow each of above groups 


RECAPITULATION TABLES 
Cover 1920, and summarize 36 years’ business 
PRICE, IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER COVER, $10 
Discounts for quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK ; 
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Building Construction as Applied to Fire Insurance 


Three Types of Mill Construction and 
Their Differences Discussed 
By C. C. Dominge 


(Continued from THE Spectator of last week) 


The walls being completed up to the first floor, we now come 
to the construction of the interior, the basement floor being 
solid concrete. Wood columns or posts of large dimensions, 
preferably square, generally of Southern pine, are set in at 
intervals of about every 8 feet (a square column is about one- 
fourth stronger than:a round one of the same diameter, and as 
around column would afford no angles or corners for a fire 
attack, the edges of the square columns are beveled). On top 
of these wood posts is set an iron pintle and cap plate. This 
pintle is a contrivance of cast iron or reinforced concrete, con- 
sisting of thick plates connected by a solid cylindrical supporter, 
and is used to hold the timbers and the superimposed posts 
above. “Dog irons” are inserted in each end of the girders, and 
this entire arrangement of pintle, cap plate and dogs is required 
in order to allow the heavy timbers to fall in case of serious 
fre without weakening or pulling down the superstructure 
above. In this connection it is well to mention that the ends of 
timbers resting in the wall are cut diagonally and rest on a metal 
wall plate, or, in some cases, rest on the wall corbeled out at 
this point, the object being to permit them to readily pull out 
and release themselves in case they are ruptured without tear- 
ing down the wall above. 

Sometimes a metal wall box is built into the wall to receive 
the ends of the girders. An arrangement of this kind provides 
a more substantial construction all around the timbers and 
allows a sufficient air space on the top and sides of the timber, 
affording ventilation, and thus preventing decay. It can be seen 
from the illustration that the heavy wood posts and wood col- 
umns in this type of construction serve as interior supports for 
the floor and roof timbers and carry the loads to the founda- 
tions. Each set of posts (with reduced dimensions on uppet 
floors) should extend from foundation to roof without offset, 
passing through each floor between the ends of the timbers for 
that floor and resting upon the metal pintle and cap, previously 
explained, set on the top of the post of the floor below. Some- 


es 

Copyright. 1922. by The Spectator Company, New York, The above is one of a 
Series of lectures given by Charles C. Dominge before the students of the junior 
Course of the Insurance Institute of America at New York. These, with important 
information concerning Inspections of Risks, will shortly be published in book form. 


times a molding is placed around posts at floor. A hole 1% 
inches in diameter should be bored longitudinally through the 
center of the posts, and several one-half-inch holes should be 
bored from the outside of the timber into this central hole, in 
order to permit circulation of air, allowing the posts to dry and 
season properly and preventing failure from dry rot. 

Tests made by the Government show that heavy wood posts 
will fail at about 4500 pounds pressure per square inch, and fail 
directly by crushing, and not by bursting or crippling of the’ 
column. Five hundred pounds per square inch is allowed as 
a safe working load, thus giving a factor of safety of nine. 

Timbers will safely sustain 600 to 1000 pounds per square 
inch of load applied to the end of the timber in the direction of 
the grain, but at right angles to the grain will safely carry not 
over 300 to 400 pounds per square inch. The concentrated load 
carried by a column might, therefore, crush a beam if placed 
upon it at right angles to the grain, and it is for this reason that 
the posts or columns are supported directly by each other, and 
the horizontal timbers are supported on pintles or substantial 
metal flanges on the cap at the top of the columns or posts. 
These are commonly called “post caps.” 

We now come to the most distinctive feature of this type of 
construction, and that is the floors. Instead of using floor joists 
as in an ordinary constructed building, the plank floor is suf- 
ficiently strong for a span of the number of feet for the charac- 
ter of work which the building is to be occupied for. These 
floor planks are laid flat, and are either tongued or grooved or 
splined together. Should the span be greater than 10 feet. 
4-inch, or even 6-inch, thick planks are used. On top of this 
plank floor two or more layers of waterproof paper or felt are 
laid, care being taken to flash the same well against the side 
walls, in order to prevent the leakage of water and dirt through 
the floors. On top of this waterproof paper the finished floors, 
I inch thick or more, is laid, usually diagonally, and it is well to 
state that as far as can be learned no fire has ever been recorded 
as having burned through one of these well constructed floors 
unless the entire building was on fire. 

Exterior walls should be provided with cast iron scuppers, 
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equipped with a flapper at the floor line, so that water can freely 
flow out through the wall and to the outside of the building 
without damage to the floors below. 

The roof planks should be at least 3 inches thick, with a cover- 
ing of at least five-ply composition with a surface of gravel, or 
the roof may be covered with lap-jointed metal. Unlike other 
types of construction, no attempt is made to “finish” the interior. 
True mill construction should have the walls “unfinished,” 
unless on account of dampness the walls are treated with a coat 
of asphaltum and the plaster applied directly. The woodwork 
should never be painted or varnished, but if it is absolutely 
necessary to have a finish to the interior it must not be done 
until the timbers have been thoroughly dried and seasoned, and 
the finish should be metal (lock-jointed), following the contour 
of the timbers and floor planking. 

The floor openings, that is, stairways, elevators, beltways, 
etc., should be in separate brick enclosed towers outside of walls 
of main building, cut off from the main building by substantia! 
brick walls extending 3 feet above the roof, and the openings 
protected by automatic self-closing fire doors. Positively no 
vertical openings should pierce the floors. Modern manufac- 
turing establishments use electricity for power, having a mini- 
mum of shafting and belting, the power being in local units. 
Without communications from floor to floor, serious fires are 
improbable. 

The skylights over the standard shafts should be thin glass on 
metal frames with screens above. If they are over the main 
building and not over any floor openings, they can be wired glass 
in metal frames. The “lantern” or “Texas” type of skylights, 
which generally occupy considerable of the roof area, should 
have ali woodwork covered on the outside with metal and only 
wired glass should be used. Sometimes instead of a flat roof, a 
“Monitor” skylight type roof, in which the central portion is 
higher than the sides, is employed. 
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UnprotecteD Iron Work TwIsTeD BY HEAT 


The “saw tooth” roof is one where the roof is installed ina 
series of peaks, one side being nearly vertical and constructed 
mainly of windows, the sloping side being of the same con- 
struction as the main roof. 

Special hazards should be segregated in separate rooms, cut 
off with brick or other non-combustible division walls and with 
approved fire doors at the openings. Where rooms are of cot- 
siderable area, and particularly if the ceiling is irregular, such 
as in a building of “saw tooth” roof construction, the spread of 
fire may be materially reduced by installing curtain boards. 
These are generally found under trussed roofs. They consist 
of vertical partitions, either of heavy wood or metal, fitting 
closely against the underside of the roof boards and extending 
vertically to somewhat below the general level of the roof. They 
divide the ceiling area into compartments, delay the sweep of 
fire, and are particularly effective in banking up the heat so that 
the sprinkler heads will open more quickly. 

Modern mill constructed buildings, therefore, have sevet 
special features of construction as follows: 

1. Walls—Brick walls at least 1 foot thick in top story and 
increased in thickness at lower floors to support additional loa¢ 
The pilastered wall has many favorable features, and is often 
preferred to the plain wall or the corbeled out wall. Window 
and door arches should be of brick. 

2. Roof—Roofs of 3-inch plank, spiked directly to the heavy 
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roof timbers and cov ered with a five-ply tar and gravel or metal 


roofing. me ite. 
3 Floors—Floors of plank 3 inches or more in thickness, 


jus t-inch top flooring according to the floor loads, spiked 
directly to the floor timbers. In floors and roof the bays should 
be 8 feet to 12 feet wide, and all planks two bays in length, laid 
to break joints every 4 fect and grooved for hardwood splines. 
Atop floor is laid at right angles to the planking, but the best 
mills have a double top floor, the lower one of soft wood, laid 
diagonally upon the plank and the upper one laid lengthwise. 
Between the planking and the top floor should be two or three 
layers of heavy tarred paper, laid to break joints, and each 
mopped with hot tar to produce a reasonably water-tight as well 
as dust-tight floor. 

4. Timbers and Columns—All woodwork in standard con- 
struction, in order to be slow burning, must be in large masses 
that present the least possble surface to a fire. No timbers 
less than 6 inches in width should be used even to support the 
lightest roofs. They should not be painted, varnished or filled 
for three years, because of danger of dry rot, and an air space 
should be left in the masonry around the ends of timbers resting 
on the walls, for the same reason. Timbers should rest on cast 
iron plates or beam boxes in the wall and on cast iron 
or reinforced concrete post caps on the columns. Columns 
of Southern pine should be bored through the center by a 
1¥%-inch hole, with 14-inch vent holes top and bottom and ends, 
and should be carefully squared. Wrought iron or steel col- 
umns should not be used unless encased with at least 2 inches 
of fireproofing. 

5. Stairs, Elevators and Beltways—One of the most im- 
portant feature of siow-burning construction is to make each 
and every floor continuous from wall to wall, avoiding holes 
for belts, stairways or elevators, so that a fire may be confined 
to the floor where it starts. All necessary floor openings should 
be in brick towers or in sections of a building cut off by incom- 


In addition to Mr. Ludlow, the Continental 
Insurance Company, which is active in the regis- 
tered mail pool, also has a representative on the 
committee. However, the members of the com- 
mittee will not represent particular companies, 
but will act for the best interests of the entire 
insurance industry in its relation with the post 
They will consider many 
matters concerning improvement of the service. office. 





As mentioned before, the floors should be water- 
tight and have a slight pitch toward drains. A 4-inch by 4-inch 
scupper or drain is required for each 1000 square feet of floor 
area. On the inside of the building the scupper opening should 
have an iron grating, and on the outside of building a metal hood 
to protect the metal flapper, the hinge of same being made of 
bronze. 

A building with the following features removes it from the 
mull construction class: 


struction. 


Using a given quantity of materials so that the whole interior 
of the building becomes a series of wooden cells, with concealed 
spaces, either directly connected each with the other or by 
cracks through which fire may pass freely where it cannot be 
reached by water; 

An open timber construction of floors and roof resembling 
mill construction but of light and insufficient size in timber and 
thin planks, without fire stops or fire guards from floor to floor; 

The use of double-stick girders with an air space between, as 
they are objectionable, because fire can get into the space and be 
impossible to reach with sprinklers and difficult to reach with 
hose streams ; 

Connecting floor with floor by combustible wooden stairways 
encased in wood; 

Putting in wooden divisions or partitions ; 

Permitting the use of varnish upon woodwork over which a 
fire will pass rapidly ; 

Leaving windows exposed to adjacent buildings unguarded 
by fire shutters or wired.glass. 

The standard mill type building will withstand fire a great 
deal better than many so-called fireproof buildings with their 
unprotected ironwork and open shafts. Years ago there was a 
large fire in a group of buildings occupied as a leather factory, 
the unprotected ironwork of the fireproof section of which 
twisted and allowed the entire structure to fall, while the mill 
type portion of the plant, with its heavy timbers, held fast, the 
members being merely slightly charred on the outside. 

In conclusion, will state that the subject of fire protection is 
very important in this type of construction, but does not form 
any part of this subject. To obtain the greatest benefit from a 
building of mill or slow-burning construction, especially where 
hazardous processes are carried on, automatic sprinklers, backed 
by ample water supplies, should be installed, together with an 
adequate equipment of pumps and auxiliary fire apparatus. 





Mr. Eldridge entered the company’s employ 
at its Federal bond bureau in Washington, 
D. C., May, 1916. In October, 1917, he re- 
signed to enter the United States Naval Re- 
serve Corps as an ensign with the observation 
balloon service on sea duty. Mr. Eldridge re- 
entered the service of the company in January, 
1920, as inspector at its Pittsburgh branch 


The L’Hommedieu-Gasser Agency, Bank of 


Carlton G. Eldridge, inspector at the Pitts- 
burgh branch office of the American Surety 
Company of New York, will soon be transferred 
to the company’s home office, where he will as- 


lina 
ictal bustible walls from all the rooms of a factory, and these open- 
coal ings in walls should be provided with self-closing, labeled auto- 
matic fire doors with standard hardware and sills. 
3 6. Windows—Windows to be placed as high and made as 
D5 pl . “se : 
wi wide as possible to obtain the best light and the use of ribbed or 
cole wired glass is recommended. If exposed, wired glass, or shut- 
sic ters of lock-jointed pattern are absolutely necessary. 
ad of 7. Scuppers—Scuppers to allow the floors to be drained of 
onda water in case of fire are positively necessary in this type of con- 
nsist ie nicnlutnw ncaa italiana aie _ 
iting Samuel Ludlow on Postal Committee 
ing : : 
ding Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 16.—Vice-President 
They Samuel Ludlow, Jr., of the First Reinsurance 
p ol Company of Hartford, Conn., is one of five 
, that members chosen on a committee to co-operate 
with the postmaster general for the improve- 
alll ment of the mail service. The committee was 2 : 
ev named at a conference of representatives of over ofnce department. 
thirty leading companies held at the Old Colony 
and Club in New York on Thursday. The action a 
load. Was taken by request of the post office depart- C, G. Eldridge Transferred to New York 
sften ment and will probably prove far-reaching in its 
dow effect. Mr. Ludlow is actively supervising the 
; registered mail insurance pool, in which fifteen 
Pominent companies, including the Astna Fire 
eavy and Automobile Insurance Company of this city, 


ate active, 


sume charge of the burglary insurance division 
of the production department. 
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Wisconsin building, has changed its .name to 
the Gasser-Fox Agency. O. C. Fox, captain of 
the 1917 Wisconsin baseball team, became a 
member of the firm eight weeks ago. He has 
been engaged in the insurance business in Madi- 
son since his graduation from the university. 
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PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Contract Assumes Responsibility for Injuries Caused to 
Public by Driver 


EFFECT OF CONFLICTING LAWS IN VARIOUS STATES 


Increase in Number of Automobiles May Be Nearing Saturation Point 


By Mirrorp E. JEwett 
Vice-President of the Royal Indemnity Company 


Public liability insurance covering the opera- 
tion of teams or horse-drawn vehicles has been 
written for a number of years previous to the 
introduction of the automobile. It is therefore 
easily understandable how readily the liability 
underwriter embraced the opportunity to ex- 
tend the liability contract to include the new 
and more dangerous vehicle. Especially is this 
so when it is realized that the use of the auto- 
mobile brought with it increased responsibility 
to the owner or operator and an appreciation of 
the greatly increased likelihood of claims for 
damages for personal injury due to the more 
frequent accidents. The underwriter in enter- 
ing this new field realized not only the great 
danger to pedestrians, but it was apparent that 
any mishap which might cause injury to a 
pedestrian would easily involve the occupants 
of the automobile itself. It was also evident 
that any accident where two or more automo- 
biles were involved could very easily cause in- 
jury to the occupants of all the cars concerned. 
The most superficial consideration of the sub- 
ject indicated that the cperation of an automo- 
bile was of concern not only to pedestrians but 
to the occupants of automobiles and other 
vehicles as well. 

Accordingly, the underwriter was primarily 
interested in personal injuries which might be 
caused by the operation of an automobile, but it 
was apparent that injuries might also occur 
which were not caused directly by the operation 
of the automobile, but were caused by other 
circumstances incident to the care and upkeep, 
1epair or general handling of the car. For 
this reason the contract of insurance was so 
drawn as to not only include injuries caused by 
operation, but also to provide coverage for all 
injuries caused by cars, maintenance or use. 
Under these general terms we accordingly make 
frovision for all injuries sustained by reason of 
the ownership of an automobile. 

There are some exceptions, however. While 
the record of injuries to owner-drivers of auto- 
mobiles would doubtless show the serious risk 
which most of us apparently assume with great 
cheerfulness, we are not at the moment inter- 
ested in insurance of owners, these injuries be- 
ing more of interest to the personal accident 
underwriter than to the underwriter in the 
liability branch of our business. The nature of 
our contract being a covenant to indemnify, 
necessarily excludes any payment for personal 
injury to the owner of the car or, as the case 
may be, the operator of the car. 

Our survey accordingly presents to us a field 
for insurance of all those injuries sustained by 
any person or persons other than the owner or 
operator of the automobile insured or in his 


employ. For purposes of brevity and in the 
parlance of our business we designate this class 
as “Public,” and the individual person in this 
class as a ‘Member of the Public” and our in- 
surance policy contract as “Automobile Public.” 

While it is not my intention to deal with 
policy forms, it is pertinent to point out that the 
insurance contract undertakes to assume the 
legal responsibility of the owner or operator of 
an automobile for all those injuries to the public 
which he may cause by reason of his ownership 
of such automobile, the insurance carrier 
specifically agreeing with the insured that if 
any person or persons shall sustain bodily in- 
jury by accident, whether resulting fatally or 
otherwise by reason of the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of the automobile insured, then the 
carrier will indemnify the insured within the 
certain limits of insurance, as provided by the 
contract. 

The occasion for such a contract arises out 
of the fact that certain obligations rest upon 
the operator of an automobile, which obligations 
are imposed upon him by law, and only under 
certain legal restrictions is the operation of an 
automobile permitted. The insurance contract 
accordingly undertakes to assume these certain 
obligations, inasmuch as infractions or viola- 
tion of these various laws may be followed by 
penalties in the way of money damages, where 
personal injury has resulted, provided, of 
course, negligent acts of the owner or operator 
are shown to have caused the injury. 


Laws DirFer IN Various STATES 
The general use of the automobile has 
brought forth a multiplicity of these laws de- 
signed to regulate travel and traffic in our 
Up to this 
time it is to be regretted, however, that there 


streets and upon our highways. 


has not been a standard or universal law adopted 
While there does 


exist a general similarity in most of these 


in all sections of the country. 


laws, there are still many differences and in- 
consistencies. The driver of an automobile 
might operate in entire accordance with the 
law of one State, while he might be subject to 
fine or imprisonment for the violation of some 
condition of the laws of another State, not- 
withstanding the fact that he may have con- 
ducted himself in the same manner in both 
States. 

Most of these laws, however, deal with a few 
fundamentals, and, generally speaking, the au- 
tomobile owner who familiarizes himself with 
the requirements as respects these few funda- 
mentals will be relieved of much embarrass- 
ment. While these laws deal specifically and 


in detail with such questions as signals, speed, 
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right of way, lights and many other subjects a 
few of the principal requirements are easily 
learned and are of interest and importance ang 
directly concern us as influencing the contro| 
of automobile traffic. While great benefit has 
accrued from these laws, the enforcement of 
many of them has not been stringent and much 
laxity and carelessness is still permitted in 
most cities, with the result that daily some of 
= — —_ — — by automo- 
yiles in the hands of careless and irr ; 
drivers. We are, hoi siov erty Fieri: 
» Vitally interested 
in the perfection of traffic regulations, the ep. 
forcement of strict adherence to legal and ordi- 
nance requirements, and the general efforts to 
eliminate the dangers of automobile traffic. 

The great growth of the automobile industry, 
the constantly increasing number of vehicles 
upon our streets and highways, make necessary 
increasingly more stringent regulations. 

A few of the more important requirements of 
our present laws might be referred to with 
profit, among which such provisions as the fol- 
lowing are generally found: 

1. The driver or operator of a vehicle ap- 
proaching an intersection of any streets shall 
yield the right of way to a vehicle approaching 
such intersection from the right of such first- 
ramed vehicle. 

In our own city of New York, however, we 
have an exception to this general requirement, 
inasmuch as the right of way here is granted 
to the traffic flowing north and south. In 
Cleveland the right of way is accorded to the 
traffic using the boulevards of that city. 

2. Every person operating or driving a 
motor car or other vehicle shall operate or drive 
the same in a careful and prudent manner, and 
at a rate of speed not greater than is reasonable 
and proper, having regard to the traffic and use 
of said street, and no ‘person shall operate or 
drive a motor or other vehicle on any street at 
such rate of speed as to endanger the: life or 
limb of any person or the safety of any prop- 
erty. 

In many States there is substituted for this 
wording a definite permitted speed at which 
it shall he legal to drive. 

3. The driver or operator of any vehicle 
shall, in overtaking and passing any other 
vehicle proceeding in the same direction, pass to 
the left thereof and shall not again drive to the 
right until reasonab'y clear of such overtaken 
vehicle. 

4. The driver or operator of any vehicle in 
or upon any street shall travel upon the right 
half of such street. 

5. It shall be the duty of the driver or 
operator of the vehicle about to be overtaken 
and passed to give way to the right in favor of 
the overtaking vehicle, on suitable and audible 
signal being given by or on behalf of the oper- 
ator, driver or other person in charge and con- 
trol of such overtaking vehicle. 

6. The drivers or operators of vehicles pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions shall pass each 
other to the right, each giving to the other-one- 
half of the street as nearly as possible. 

7. The driver or operator of any vehicle im 
or upon any street, in passing any railroad, 
interurban or street car while passengers are 
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alighting from or boarding same, shall drive 
euch vehicle on the right-hand side of such rail- 
road, interurban or street car, and shall drive 
in a careful and prudent manner and shall so 
operate and drive said vehicle that no portion 
thereof of any load thereon shall be within 
eight feet of the running board or step of such 
car and shall at all times operate the same with 
due care and caution, so that the safety of such 
passengers shall be assured. ’ 

In New York and in many other cities this 
requirement is made more stringent by compel- 
jing the operator of a car to come to a stop 
in approaching street cars discharging or tak- 
ing on passengers. 

The requirements for registration and licens- 
ing vary in all the States. All, however, pro- 
vide penalties and punishments designed to con- 
trol those engaged in the operation of automo- 
biles. 

While the enactment of these controlling 
laws has followed the introduction of the auto- 
mobile, it is to be regretted that legislation has 
not kept pace with the developments. While 
efforts have continuously been made to restrict 
and control the operation of automobiles, the 
thousands of fatalities and the tens of thou- 
sands of accidents indicate the futility of the 
control up to this time. The phenomenal 
growth of the automobile industry, claimed by 
some to rank as the most important industrial 
development of the twentieth century, has 
created many problems for the automobile lia- 
bility underwriter. 


Srreets Becominc Too CrowpeEp 
The industry itself was in its infancy in I9go0. 
The rapid increase in production raises a most 
important question for the automobile under- 
writer. Its influence upon losses is at once 
apparent, and with the constantly increasing 


_ Production it is evident that there must come a 


time when our streets cannot accommodate the 
increasing number of cars. The automobile 
manufacturer himself is concerned with a simi- 
lar problem—that problem being the number of 
cars which it is possible for our 110,000,000 
population to assimilate. Some of the optimists 
in the business predict that 20,000,000 cars will 
be in service within the next few years; some 
of the more conservative say that only a slight 
increase over the present number will bring us 
to the saturation point. A moderate estimate 
places the number at approximately 12,000,000 
cars. This great expansion of the industry is 
disturbing to us, from the standpoint of in- 
creasing hazards. We appreciate that the 
streets and roads are, generally speaking, no 
wider than they were a few years ago, and one 
of the great traffic problems confronting the 
cities to-day is to relieve the congestion caused 
by overcrowding. Steps in some parts of the 
country have been taken to relieve this to some 
extent by the widening of streets, opening of 
New streets, eliminating curves and dangerous 
crossings, erecting traffic signals and signs of 
Various characters and increasing the restric- 
tions for automobile operation. 

In this connection we have a very interesting 
example here in New York city at the present 
time in the case of Madison avenue. The city 
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has just reclaimed all land belonging to it on 
Madison avenue, from Forty-second to Sixty- 
first streets. It is intended later to widen this 
same avenue north of Sixty-first street. The 
necessity for this is the requirement for extra 
space on Sixth avenue between Forty-second 
and Sixty-first streets, in order that that street 
may be used as an auxiliary to Fifth avenue. 
Years ago when the cities had not so many 
people, and before the days of automobiles, 
property owners infringed upon the city land. 
It was the common practice to have steps, area- 
ways and store windows and other structures 
placed beyond the property or building line. 

Had not the automobile become so popular, 
the trespassing would probably not have been 
noticed. Under the necessity, however, of ac- 
commodating the increased traffic, our attention 
is being given to the widening of streets, and in 
this manner, to an extent at least, affording 
some relief. It is also proposed to eliminate 
the “parking” which now beautifies the center 
of Park avenue from Thirty-fourth street to the 
Grand Central station. Another proposal for 
relief contemplates an underground parking 
space beneath Bryant Park. These are only a 
few of the attempts to lessen the city’s traffic 
burdens. 

The direct bearing upon the writing of auto- 
mobile insurance, due to this increased conges- 
tion, may be more.readily appreciated by a 
concrete example. It is noted that in our own 
State of New York there were registered 682,894 
automobiles for the year 1920; for the year 
1921 this number had been increased to 783,000. 
Interpreting these figures, we are confronted 
with this situation. On the streets and high- 
ways in the State of New York we now have 
moving about 100,000 more automobiles than a 
year ago. The streets have not been enlarged 
to any extent, while the population has increased 
to a normal degree—fifteen per cent increase 
in traffic density accompanied by the normal in- 
crease in population density during the same 
period. 

The consequences of this increasing conges- 
tion may be realized when it is noted that dur- 
ing the year 1920 automobiles were responsible 
for 9103 deaths in the United States, as com- 
pared with 7,908 during the year 1919. Refer- 
ence to previous years indicates approximately 
the same ratio of increase from year to year. 


9000 FATALITIES 

Unfortunately there is apparently some effort 
on the part of those whose interests may be 
adversely affected by a general knowledge of 
these facts to minimize the seriousness of the 
situation. The heavy loss involved in the huge 
total of accidental deaths, however, cannot be 
excused and should not be condoned. In ex- 
tenuation of this condition it has been pointed 
cut that 90co fatalities is not an unreasonable 
number, compared to the possibilities which 
exist by reason of the operation of 9,000,000 
automobiles. In supporting this contention it is 
estimated that the motor vehicles of the country 
run on an average of 4,000 miles annually. 
This gives a total. mileage of 36,000,000,000 
miles, or an average of 4,000,0co miles of opera- 
tion to every fatality. It is further contended 
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that accident statistics indicate, when number 


exposed is considered, that the man who swims 
in the sea, or the girl who paddles in her canoe, 
is in greater peril than is the public from ex- 
posure to, or the person who rides in, the 
motor car, it being pointed out that the number 
reported as accidentally drowned in 1920 was 
4977 and that the danger of death by drowning 
is comparable to the number who suffered death 
by the automobile. Victims of shooting acci- 
dents number over 2000 annually. In defense 
of the automobile, it is pointed out that much is 
said about the criminally careless joyriders, but 
slight attention is paid to the man “who didn’t 
know it was loaded,” and others who were 
careless with weapons which are known to be 
fatal, but which did more harm than did the 
joyriders. 

HAIL BUSINESS IN KANSAS 
Insurance Department Checking Up On 
Mutuals 
TorEKA, KAN., Jan. 16—The Kansas Insur- 
ance Department may take a hand in the han- 
dling of the hail business of some of the mutual 
companies this year. There have been so many 
complaints of the settlements of some o*% the 
companies last year that it is felt that some 
action is needed. The department is now con- 
ducting some investigations into the ways the 
mutuals handle the hail business. One company 
is known to allow a 45 per cent commission on a 
general agency contract which covers every risk 
written. Added to this is the general expense 
and the salaries of the officers, and the company 
was able to pay only 35 per cent of its losses 


last year. The Kansas department may under-. 


take to limit these general agency contracts in 
some way so that the commissions may not be so 
high and there may be something left for the 
stockholders. 


Bill Pending in Rhode Island 

ProvipENCE, R. I., Jan. 16.—An act has been 
introduced into the Legislature here which pro- 
vides for a change in the insurance laws of the 
State, and would, according to the sponsor of 
the measure, afford greater protection to the 
people who buy property on the partial payment 
lease plan. Under its terms purchasers of prop- 
erty who pay part of the price down and do not 
acquire title until the full amount has been paid 
will receive a duplicate of any insurance policy 
drawn for the protection of the goods. Should 
the bill pass, that section to which it relates 
would in part read: ‘‘Whenever any insurance 
company authorized to do business in this State 
shall issue or deliver a policy of insurance other 
than life, in which more than one interest shall 
be represented, the company shall issue to each 
of the parties whose interest may appear in said 
policy a duplicate of the original policy, which 
said duplicate policy for the purposes of prov- 
ing the original shall have the same force and 
effect as the said original policy and shall be 
admissable in courts of law as_ evidence.” 
Penalties of from $50 to $200 for violation of 
the act are providéd by its terms. 





I. H. Clay of Oakland, Cal., the organizer 
and first president of the Vulcan Fire Insurance 
Company of California, died recently. 
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Car Thefts So Common Newspapers Scarcely Notice Them 


$125,000,000 ANNUAL LOSS 


Average Automobile Owner Invites Thieves by Ignoring Simple Protective Measures 


By C. B 

There is an old newspaper story of wide 
vogue which holds that if a man bites a dog, 
that’s news—a good story; but that if merely 
the reverse is true it is “the usual thing,’ and 
therefore of no value even as a “‘filler.” People, 
contends newspaper row, would be far more in- 
terested in the number of teeth the paleozoic 
“near-deer” had at birth or the sensational fact 
that “the ‘Bimboes’ of ‘Bamboo Isle’ consumed 
111 human thighs last year.” 

This is the symbolic standard by which “daily” 
editors determine the ‘‘make-up” of your mental 
breakfast food. It is the exceptional, the un- 
usual, the bizarre, that will interest, he knows, 
and he caters religiously to your whims in this 
respect. 

It is a source of small wonder, therefore, 
that very little expensive white paper is “black- 
ened” these days to tell the public that “Mr. 
Matin A. Goer reported to the police last night 
that his new ‘Flivomousine’ was stolen from in 
front of the Cellu-Lloyd Theater yesterday 
afternoon while he was watching Beda Thara 
vamp through five reels of “The Wiles of Win- 
some Winnie.’” 

Time was, of course, when such a crime—the 
appropriation of two or three thousand dollars 
is no petty offense—would have been heralded 
with a stirring flourish of minute and adjectival 
description. But that was in the days when 
motor cars were as scarce as they now are 
numerous, and the possession of even an ill- 
mannered “motor vehicle” carried with it both 
power and prestige—as well as an expert 
mechanic to keep the temperamental thingama- 
bob chugging along. 

To-day, however, with millions of pneumatic 
tires singing and spinning busily through the 
intricate maze of motor traffic that gluts our 
strects, and with thousands upon thousands of 
“dollars-on-wheels” annually vanishing into the 
engulfing vortex of the underworld—$125,000,- 
000, to be approximately exact—it has become 
so commonplace a thing that many newspapers 
tabulate them in the same cryptic and matter- 
of-fact way they do births and deaths and mar- 
riages—all tragedies (especially the latter )—hbut 
so customary as to arouse no interest on the 
part of anyone save, perhaps, the principals in- 
volved and their immediate kin. , 

At whom shall we point the finger of blame 
for this lamentable state of affairs? Who is 
responsible for this heavy motor toll? How 
does the professional thief “get away with it”? 
And what is being done on the defensive side 
of the fence? Or it might be said: What is 
being done to tear down “the fence” as a na- 
tional institution? 

All these questions clutter our minds when we 
think of the thousands of machines that daily 
disappear into the “Land of Changing Num- 
bers.” 
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Who Is to BLAME? 

First, at whom shall we point the finger of 
blame? Who is responsible? 

This is problematical, according to police 
opinion. Modern myrmidons of the law—that 
they are—they believe that most “erstwhile” 
auto owners are as culpable as the thieves that 
made them “ersizhile” owners. They maintain 
that the owner of a stolen car (when an arrest 
is made) should be rung in as a party to the 
crime, on a plea of “contributory negligence,” 
“an accessory to the fact,’ or whatever the 
proper legal terminology might be. They argue 
that “any fool who will carelessly leave a 
couple of thousand dollars sittin’ around on 
wheels ready to be carted off by the first greedy, 
thieving bands that happen along deserves to be 
relieved of his old bus!” 

And their grumblings are well founded. The 
average motor car owner will consistently at 
times fail to protect himself to even a common- 
sense degree, despite the spurring coercion of 
his insurance agent or broker. 

But, more to the point, who—what individuals 
—constitute that mysterious force which sur- 
reptitiously strips our streets from day to day 
of*automotive fortunes? 

Auto buccaneers, generally speaking, may be 
divided into two separate and widely differing 
classes—the amateur and the professional. 

Amateurs—thank goodness!—may be dis- 
missed with but few words, for locking para- 
phernalia of even the simplest sort ordinarily 
will nip their car kidnapping scheme in the bud. 
For the most part the amateur is a youth 
temporarily “possessed by the devil” (as our 
Puritan progenitors would say) and a wild de- 
sire to realize just what speed a tempting “‘six” 
or “eight” might make if let out to its full 
capacity. Sometimes he is robust and inno- 
cently adventurous; sometimes callow and with 
a decided streak of perversity in his moral 
make-up. At any rate, be he one or the other, 
the amateur is a constant menace to the pedes- 
trian and public at large. Having but a slight 
and definitely hazy knowledge of mechanics, 
and with little or no previous experience in the 
art of “chauffeuring,” the final chapter of prac- 
In his 
hilarious flight he either runs down some un- 
fortunate on the street and the pinions of the 
law close about him as a result, or he is inexor- 
ably halted by some inconveniently placed post 
or fire plug with which he tries to dispute the 
right of way. He apparently is unaware of that 
immutable law of nature that two objects can- 
not occupy the same space simultaneously. One 


tically all his ventures is a tragedy. 


such experience, however, with accompanying 
words of admonishment (often more) from the 
“law of the land” and “the family” normally is 
enough to preclude further development of the 
amateur’s joyriding penchant. 
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As for the professional thief—that is a gig. 
ferent story, distinctly. Mere words, and even 
jail sentences and persistent use of alleged 
“thief-proof” locks, avail naught against him 
and his crafty breed. The good, though hard 
Book of Experience has taught the uselessness 
of these tactics against the really practical 
pirate. No matter what “locking” designs may 
be put on a car to foil him, if he, ¢ 
“designs on it,” it is too much to on pe 
it—that is, without a special bodyguard—and a 
spare tire and accessories guard too, for that 
matter. Locking devices and deterrents of any 
sort are his hobby, and he glories in his knowl. 
edge of them. An expert mechanic, essentially, 
his nimble, efficient fingers easily overcome all 
obstacles put in his path. 

Tf he only dressed the despicable part he plays 
in the game of life; if only he plied his trade 
garbed as he is pictured in most insurance ad- 
vertisements, with a heavily bearded chin and 
jowl, a slouch cap over awry hair, and a black 
mask, the extermination of his ilk and industry 
would be a saccharinely sweet “soft snap.” But 
he doesn’t. On the contrary, he is a “Wall street 
broker” to all intents and purposes, a successful 
business man on his way to work; and that 
exactly he is, though, of course, his “work” jg 
not approved of publicly, nor is it “according 
to Hoyle.” But this fact bothers him not at all, 
Well dressed, well mannered, well manicured, 
he proceeds along his lucrative way, gathering 
to his loins the automotive fruits of other men’s 
labor as he goes. 


APPEARS PROSPEROUS 

He not only “looks the part” of the modern 
business man, but in reality “lives” it; in other 
words, he has gradually come to apply the most 
up-to-date methods of efficiency and _ system- 
atization to his “profession.” 
spirit of the modern age in revolutionizing the, 
conduct of legitimate businesses and systematiz- 
ing them to a degree of expertness hitherto un- 
known, therefore, did not overlook nor neglect 
the illegitmate trades, it appears. Wisely fol- 
lowing the lead of “big business,” professional 
thieves have banded themselves into co-ordinat- 
ing bodies, allowing little lost motion. Each 
gang specializes in a certain make of car, ordi- 
narily; each gang has its own garage and fe- 
pair shop, its “service car” to tow in coveted 
machines which might be locked in too compli- 
cated a way to be handled easily and safely on 
the street. They have evolved elaborate sys- 
tems of fences—a veritable network—through- 
out the country to guarantee them a ready mat- 
ket and a speedy “turnover” from their invest- 
ment—an investment of time and _ ingenuity 
only, of course, but an investment nevertheless. 

Clans operating in seaport towns, such as 
New York city particularly, have laid their 
plans wisely and well. The arrest of an es 
pecially wily and elusive thief in Manhattan 
last year, who, incidentally, had amassed @ 
virtual fortune during his short-lived careef, 
unearthed a regime of co-operating individual 
cogs that would put to shame the efforts of 
many a legitimate “efficiency organizer.” The 
master mind had contrived a human machine 
through which he knew he could shuttle a stolen 
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car from any curb in the city to the hold of a 
steamship with anchors weighed for foreign 
parts—all within the short space of a couple 
of hours. Scant chance of beating such as sys- 
tem as that! And the unprecedented demand 
for American cars that has prevailed abroad 


woe is an ex > yrofit- 
for many years made this an extremely { 


able business. ; 
This particular man was convicted—as he 


chould have been—but it is not often that the 
shrewd gentlemen who have developed car steal- 
jng into a $125,000,000 industry cannot squirm 
out of practically every dilemma which con- 
fronts them in the pursuit of their evil calling. 
Smooth-tongued, suave, diplomatic—Washing- 
tonians would welcome them to their most ex- 
clusive circles were they conducting legitimate 
businesses or were they eligible for political 
offices. They are the born politicians—these 
professionals. 
Opposing these elusive horsepower pirates is a 
far-flung battle array of governmental and 
civic authorities—all determined to check, if not 
stop, their triumphant march or, rather, perhaps, 


“ride.” 





A BattLe or WIrTs 


From time immemorial there has been this 
struggle between the powers of Wrong and 
Right. The sons of Cain and the sons of Abel 
ever have been at war. The earlier days of 
this cosmic struggle were barbaric and san- 
guinary. Even during the past century horse 
thieves—the scourge of the West—were made 
an example of and hung for their evil doings— 
and justly. To-day, however, human charity is 
far more developed, as is the ingenuity of those 
who know not the laws of “meum” and “tuum,” 
and the fight has waxed into a battle of wits, 
only with lenient treatment for captured hosts. 
Thus far, as always, the “odds” still favor the 
sons of Cain. 

Just as the industry of car thieving has en- 
gaged the best law-evading brains in the coun- 
try, however, so likewise have the best “law- 
enforcing” brains been mustered in opposition. 
Ingenious locking devices have been brought 
forward by inventive minds, effective enough in 
stopping the amateur, but useless, practically, as 
far as the apparently irrepressible professional 
is concerned; State and Federal laws intended 
to curb lucrative raids on motordom—clever 
enough, seemingly, but never thorough enough— 
have been devised by legislative specialists ; 
police authorities have thrown out nationwide 
dragnets, and automobile and insurance inter- 
ests have done their best to turn the tide of 
battle, but all to no particular avail. 

One of the latest “wrinkles” in the “Stop 
Thief” movement was originated and put to a 
try-out by the New York police department in 
Manhattan—the police motor car inspection. 
In the main, it was a perfunctory affair at best, 
amounting merely to a superficial hit-or-miss 
examination of engine numbers and comparisons 
of these numbers with the figures on the own- 
er’s registration card. The “drive” objective— 
the checking up to trace stolen cars—was meri- 
torious enough, but whether any real good was 
accomplished is as yet problematical. 
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ABSTRACT OF TITLE 

Preventionists now maintain that the only real 
solution, the last “straw” with which they hope 
to “break the camel’s back,” is the “abstract of 
title” law. 

The plan in itself is as simple as it is ex- 
pected to be effective: 

When an automobile agent sells a car a title 
must be made out to the purchaser with the 
signature of two witnesses, and sworn to before 
a notary. This information in duplicate form in 
turn must be furnished the automobile registra- 
tion department of the State in which the sale 
was made. When the original owner wishes in 
turn to dispose of the car he must follow the 
same procedure as that executed at the time of 
the original purchase, turning over the original 
papers to his successive buyer and furnishing 
duplicates to the State department; and so on 
dcwn the line of owners until the car is ready 
for the scrap-heap. 

This procedure, in effect, destroys the evasive 
thief’s market, for, as in real estate transac- 
tions, possession without proper “title’ would 
be prima facie evidence of fraud or theft, and 
no sane man would have dealings with him. So, 
debarred from his potential market, the motor 
car hawk eventually would be forced to “close 
up shop” and hie himself out into the world— 
pickpocketing, perhaps, or taking nickels out of 
blind men’s cups to make both ends meet. 

A few States—Maryland and New Jersey be- 
ing the latest to join the far-thinking throng— 
already are finding relief from the passage of a 
law of this nature. In Minnesota, for instance, 
where the law has been in force for little more 
than a year, theft reports, as tabulated on police 
slates, have been reduced virtually 50 per cent. 

Until this practice becomes general, however, 
—until the “abstract” is made an integral part of 
all automobiles, as essential as its radiator or 
engine—in fact, until this regime becomes na- 
tional in scope—the plan cannot be expected to 
topmost heights of its potential 
effectiveness. 


reach the 





Indianapolis Would Carry Own Insurance 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17—Heads of de- 
partments in the Indianapolis city government 
and representatives of the board of school com- 
missioners have decided to hold a meeting soon 
for the purpose cf laying plans for the .estab- 
lishment of an insurance department within the 
city government. The purpose of the proposed 
plan is to have the city carry its own fire in- 
surance on all property owned by the city and 
the school city. 

Charles E. Coffin, chairman of the board of 
public works, said he is convinced that the plan 
could be operated at a saving to the city. The 
proposal is to have each city department pay 
into the municipal insurance department the 
same sum that it now is annually paying to fire 
insurance companies in premiums. Fire losses 
would be paid out of the fund so obtained. 


—The numbering of fire alarm boxes in Indian- 
apolis has been changed from a three-digit to a four- 
digit system and a new running card for the fire ap- 
paratus has been put into effect. 
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GETTING BUSINESS RIGHT 


Casualty Insurance Man Not a 
Mendicant 


MUST SELL PROTECTION ON MERITS 
Business Obtained Merely Through 
Friendships Not Permanent 
It used to be a standing joke of the insurance 
business that when a man found he couldn't 
sell anything else, he took up insurance, with 
the idea of getting enough of his friends to buy 

it to keep the wolf from the door. 

A good many so-called solicitors “got by” that 
way; but the number is steadily decreasing, and 
most of those who enter the field at present do 
so with the expectation of meeting their pros- 
pects on a business basis, and selling them the 
insurance on its merits. That, by the way, is 
the only way to sell it so that it will stay sold. 

There are also many buyers of casualty in- 
surance, as well as other forms of indemnity, 
who pay their debts, socially and otherwise, by 
giving agents business. Some agents are will- 
ing to take it on that basis, and forget the mo- 
tive back of it. Others refuse to take business 
that they believe has not been earned and is not 
justified by the facts. They feel that they could 
not retain their self-respect—nor insure re- 
spect for themselves and for their business on 
the part of the customer—if they allowed it to 
be put on the books without a thorough and 
correct understanding of the basis of the trans- 
action. 

A certain health and accident man in a pros- 
perous Middle Western city has won a reputa- 
tion for being “choosy” in the matter of busi- 
ness, because he refuses to put himself under 
obligations of the wrong kind by accepting 
policies from men who offer the business simply 
as a means of showing personal friendship, and 
just in order to favor the agent. And since he 
is somewhat independent, and insists on having 
his customers buy the policies because they 
want them, he has no trouble about renewals; 
the business is sold right, and it stays on his 
books. , 

A Case 1n Point 

Some time ago he had an experience that 
will illustrate the point. 

He had occasion to favor a well-known busi- 
ness man in connection with the latter’s appli- 
cation for membership in a somewhat exclusive 
organization of which the insurance man is a 
member. The business man was anxious to get 
into the club, and made this fact known to sev- 
eral of his acquaintances, of whom the casualty 
underwriter was one. The latter had not re- 
garded himself as anything more than an ac- 
quaintance, and had never developed any par- 
ticularly warm personal relations; yet he felt 
that the applicant was all right personally, and 
did what he could to secure his election to mem- 
bership. 

After this had been accomplished, the busi- 
ness man made no secret of the fact that he 
was delighted with the turn of events, and ap- 
preciated the good work which had been done 
in getting him into the organization, as he real- 
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ized that there had been an undercurrent of 
opposition on the part of some of the other 


members. In fact, he indicated that he wanted 
to show his appreciation in some substantial 
way. 

This was all right, so far as it went, but it 
was evident that the important thing for him 
to do was to exercise a degree of judgment in 
the way in which he went about giving evidence 
of his sense of obligation to those who had be- 
friended him. 

One day he called the insurance man by tele- 
phone, and asked him to come to his office. 

When the casualty man got there the busi- 
ness man began to talk about the club member- 
ship which had been conferred on him and after 
proceeding at some length inquired regarding 
rates for health and accident insurance, which 
he knew the insurance man sold. The lattter 
quoted him, and the customer told him to write 
out an application on a policy which would 
carry a premium of $75. 

The agent began to fill out the application, 
and had about completed the job,. when the 
business man said: “Of course, Jim, you know 
that I am doing this for you personally. I 
want to do something for you, to show you how 
much I appreciate what you have done for me. 
I don’t care anything about the insurance but 
I am anxious to favor you, and that’s why | 
am giving you this business.” 

“Do you really mean that?” asked the agent, 
looking up from the application. 

“Certainly,” was the reply, the 
beaming friendliness and good feeling. ‘“That’s 
exactly the way I feel about it. I want you 
to take this policy just as an evidence of my 
friendship for you, not as a sale of insurance.” 

“Well, sir,’ replied the agent, putting his 
fountain pen away and tearing up the applica- 
tion before the astonished gaze of the business 
man, “I won’t be able to handle the business on 
that basis. I appreciate your motives in the 
matter, and want to thank you for your feeling 
of obligation. However, don’t feel any longer 
that you are expected to discharge it in this way. 

“T have never yet written up a policy for a 


customer 


customer who didn’t want the insurance, and 
I never expect to. The only conditions under 
which J sell insurance are that the assured 
buys the policy because he feels that he needs 
the protection, and that my company can give 
him the indemnity he is looking for. Ii a 
friend of mine wants the insurance, and places 
the business with me because he is a friend, 
that’s all right; but I haven’t accepted business 
that wasn’t actually wanted, and furthermore, 
I don’t intend to.” 

The agent spoke without heat, but in all 
seriousness, and before the would-be customer 
could think up an appropriate rejoinder, he had 
left the office. He would have been quite will- 
ing to have pocketed the commission on the 
premium but he felt that under the circum- 
stances it would have given the customer an 
entirely wrong impression of the insurance busi- 
ness and also that it would have given him the 
wrong impression regarding the personal meth- 
ods of the agent. 

Some weeks later the casualty 
another.call from the business man. 


man got 
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“Jim,” the latter said, “I’ve been thinking 
over what you told me about the insurance 
proposition. I have come to the conclusion that 
I ought to have some protection. I do a bit of 
traveling, you know, and I told my wife that 
[ was thinking of taking out accident insur- 
ance, and she thought it a sensible idea. If 
you would like to handle the business, I’d be 
glad for you to do so.” 

“Tf you really feel that you want the policy,” 
replied the agent, “I’ll be only too glad to fix 
it up for you.” 

And he did. 

This is a case and some 
agents might suggest that the casualty man re- 
ferred to was too nice in refusing to accept 
business that was, in effect, handed to him on 
a silver platter. But it must be admitted by 
everybody that the business man who came back 
and admitted his fault, by implication, in putting 
his application on a more solid ground of reason 
and desire for the insurance, must have devel- 
oped a better appreciation of the value of 
casualty insurance, and therefore is a better 
prospect not only for the agent who wrote him, 
but for all other insurance men as well. 


rather extreme 


Not A MENDICANT 

The casualty insurance man is not a mendi- 
cant. He does not need to beg for business, 
nor to accept policies as largess from friends 
who desire to favor him. He is dealing in a 
legitimate, high-class commodity which can be 
sold without fear or favor, and which is im- 
portant enough and appreciated enough to stand 
on its own merits, without being wrapped up in 
cotton batting and carefully protected from the 
sunlight, as though it would not stand exposure 
and careful inspection. Consequently, in the 
opinion of the writer, the casualty man referred 
to did exactly the right thing in declining to 
allow himself to be put in the position of “ac- 
cepting business which was based on purely 
personal grounds, and for which, according to 
the statement of the assured, he had no realiza- 
tion of need. 

“Apart from the matter of self-respect,” said 
the agent, in discussing the matter later on, 
“and looking at it merely from a cold dollars- 
and-cents standpoint, I think my method will 
stand analysis. If I had allowed this man to 
accept the policy, with his statement that he was 
giving it to me as a favor ringing in my ears. 
I could have banked on it that when the time 
to renew came 
among the missing. 

“He would probably have someone else that 
he wanted to favor, and would be inclined to 
figure that his obligation to me was a closed 
transaction, with the balance, if 


around, he would have been 


any, in his 
favor. 

“When I refused to accept the business on 
that basis, I made him realize that accident and 
health insurance is something worth having. I 
put it up to him cold that we were not getting 
applications on a basis of personal friendship, 
but that the commodity was being sold on 
merit. I forced him to consider the insurance 
instead of our personal relations. Then, grant- 
ing that he was anxious to repair the fault in 
his handling of my affairs, and that he was 
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more than willing to see the value 


of the policy, 
he was still compelled to accept 


: ; an Opinion 
regarding it that would never have forced itself 


into his consciousness otherwise. 

“I have a hunch that that business js going 
to stick, because my customer is now on the 
right basis. He appreciates what he has got, 
and he appreciates me, because he knows that 
I refuse to be bound by the sort of obligation 
that he would have forced upon me.” 

As further evidence of how a proposition like 
this works out, the assured has recently given 
the agent his automobile liability policy, This 
he realizes the importance of, and has been 
carrying all the time, but he didn’t realize that 
his friend also sold that form of protection, 
It is probable that if he had not been compelled 
to think seriously about the insurance question 
he would not have developed the respect that 
he now has for the casualty man, and that he 
would have thought that he had done enough 
for the latter by giving him the health and 
accident policy. As it is, he still feels that 
he was in the wrong, and is all the more anxious 
to use every legitimate method of showing that 
his heart is in the right place, and that he will 


give his friend all of the business he controls—: 


but in the proper way. 
It makes a lot of difference whether it’s “given 
or placed. 


Education Campaign 

Des Mornes, Ia., Jan. 16.—The Des Moines 
Underwriters Association, composed of the 
leading agencies of Des Moines, has undertaker 
a campaign of education in the central part of 
the State. Arrangements have been made for 
the publication of a series of articles on affairs 
pertaining to fire insurance. These are to be 
prepared by leading Des Moines fire insurance 
men. Some of the subjects will be “Taking the 
Mystery Out of Fire Insurance,” “How Rates 
\re Made,” “Use and Occupancy Insurance,” 
“Rents and Rental Value Insurance,” ‘The Co- 
Insurance Clause,” Leasehold Insurance,” “Plate 
Glass Insurance,” etc. The articles will be de- 
signed to promote a spirit of co-operations 
among the insured and members of the ‘or- 
ganization. The articles are to appear once a 
month in the Des Moines newspapers. 


Mississippi Agents Endorse Lane Bill 


Jan. 16.—The Jackson Local 
Agents Association held a meeting during. the 
past weck to discuss the bills which have been 
introduced in the Mississippi Legislature. The 
association passed a resolution commending the 
Lane measure, which would establish a rating 
bureau to be composed of the Insurance Com- 
missioner, an experienced fire underwriter and 
a Mississippi business man. Support of the bill 
was pledged by those signing the resolution. 

The Watkins bill, which is seeking to create 
a bureau composed of the companies, said bu- 
reau to be under the direct supervision of the 
Insurance Department, was introduced after the 
meeting of the local association, and it is not 
known what stand the association will take 
towards this measure. 


Jacxson, Miss., 
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Should Have Vast Knowledge 


Agents ; 
of Insurance Business 


THEIR TASK IS TO EDUCATE 


Still Work to Be Done Before Insurance 
Reaches Plane It Belongs Upon 


By W. B. YouNG 
Insurance Commissioner of Nebraska 

Insurance, I believe, is a subject that has few 
masters, if any. During my term as insurance 
commissioner I have heard some men say that 
they have been in the insurance business for a 
great number of years and that they knew all 
there was to know about the subject. In my 
opinion men making statements such as the 
above, although they may be very well versed 
in insurance, are gradually walking backwards 
instead of forward in our great profession. 
I think you will agree with me when I make the 
statement that the more one learns about insur- 
ance the more one finds out how much more 
there is to know. 

You, as insurance agents, are the only people 
who come in direct contact with the insuring 
public, and it is through you that the vast 
majority of the citizens of our great Cominon- 
wealth gain their knowledge of insurance. Does 
this not prove that you are following a profes- 
sion, namely, that of educating the people in 
this great subject, which is one of the few im- 
portant necessities of life? Inasmuch as the re- 
sponsibility of educating our people along this 
line is thrown upon your shoulders, why 
shouldn’t you be prepared to give impartial and 
sound instruction, such that would tend to make 
our people more thrifty and happier and there- 
fore better citizens, for insurance properly 
placed teaches thrift and gives to the buyer 
great satisfaction ? 

In my opinion, one of the greatest hazards 
to the insuring public to-day is that most any 
Tom, Dick or Harry can obtain a license from 
the insurance departments of most States au- 
thorizing him to solicit applications without the 
said departments finding out whether or not the 
applicant is properly prepared to go out among 
our people and carry on the great work that 
you men are now doing. With such competitors 
in the field it is no wonder that you are some- 
times met at the barnyard gate by the farmer 
with a shotgun over his shoulder and a brick in 
his hand, who gives you orders to leave his place 
and leave it damn quick; for a number of those 
agents who are unqualified and therefore not 
ft to write insurance have, either through 
treachery or ignorance in their knowledge of 
insurance, dissatisfied a part of our people and 
made them fear insurance men to such an ex- 
tent that they will not even be courteous to 
them. 


I do not believe that those people are wholly 
to blame for their treatment towards you men, 
for have they not the right to assume that when 
an agent holds a State license that his dealings 
with them will be on the square, and when they 
find out that they have not been treated fairly, 
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it is any wonder that they think of you as 
fakirs? 

It is true that a wonderful advancement has 
been made in insurance the last fifteen or twenty 
years, but there is still a lot of work to be done 
before insurance is placed upon the high plane 
where it so nobly belongs. Some life insurance 
companies conduct schools and compel all agents 
to attend before they are permitted to go out 
in the field and solicit insurance. This is a 
step in the right direction, but are these agents 
properly examined before they are turned loose 
upon the public? It is my opinion that insur- 
ance companies are so anxious to get business, 
especially in these trying times, that they are 
too apt to employ anyone that wants to under- 
take the work of an agent. Such a practice, I 
believe, is a very poor business, for insurance 
improperly placed practically always lapses, and 
the old saying, “It isn’t the amount of business 
a company writes, but the amount it keeps on 
its books that counts,” has proven itself time 
and time again as being the cold truth. 


Like A Doctor 

If any of you men are so unfortunate as to 
get sick, vou go to a doctor to be cured, and you 
are assured, when you employ a doctor, that he 
is a qualified physician and has passed the re- 
quired examinations which makes it safe for 
you to employ him. If you are ever in need of 
a lawyer, you know that before he can hang out 
his shingle he first has to pass the bar exam- 
inations which qualifies him to practice law. 
Shouldn’t it follow that when a person pur- 
chases insurance it should be from one who has 
qualified as an insurance man and one who can 
advise the applicant with the same accuracy and 
good judgment as the lawyer does his client or 
the doctor his patient? 

The qualifications of insurance agents is a 
topic that has had considerable discussion the 
last few years, not only by insurance agents and 
company officials, but also by insurance com- 
missioners and legislatures, and it is my opinion 
that the time will not be very far distant when 
you will find some States (and I hope Nebraska 
will be included) requiring agents to first qualify 
as to their fitness before being granted a license, 
for until such a law is passed and enforced it is 
my opinion that you will continue to find certain 
parts of your territory in somewhat of an up- 
heaval caused in all probability by agents unfit 
to represent your profession. 


OCCURRENCE OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


Is Frequent Cause of Serious Industrial 
Accidents 

Carbon monoxide poisoning is one of the most 
widely distributed and most frequent causes of 
industrial accidents, says the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Carbon monoxide gas is a 
product of incomplete combustion, and since it 
is without color, odor or taste, its presence is 
frequently unsuspected in many places where it 
exists. It is an ever-present danger about 
blast and coke furnaces, smelters and foundries. 
It may be found in buildings having a leaky 
furnace or chimney, and in buildings where a 
gas stove is used without a proper flue connec- 
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tion, such as is often found in tenements, tailor 


Hospitals receive 
annually a great number of victims of poisoning, 
either by accident or in an attempt at suicide, 
from artificial illuminating gas. People may be 
affected by leaks wherever water gas is formed 
The exhaust gases from gasoline 
motors under average running conditions usu- 
ally contains 5 to 7 per cent carbon monoxide, 
and sometimes as much as 13 per cent; deaths 
from running an: automobile engine in a closed 
garage are not infrequent. A similar danger 
may arise in operating gasoline engines in 
launches without sufficient ventilation. The gas 
is formed also in stoker rooms, in gun turrets 
on battleships, in petroleum refineries, and by 
the Lablanc soda process in cement and brick 
plants. In underground mines carbon monoxide 
may appear as the result of shot firing, mine ex- 
plosions or mine fires, and in tunnels where 
automobiles, coal- or oil-burning locomotives 
are operated. 

In spite of the common occurrence of carbon 
monoxide poisoning, there appears to be no uni- 
formly recognized treatment for a person over- 
come by carbon monoxide. In the rescue work 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, how- 
ever, a method has been developed which has 
been supported by laboratory investigation, and 
has proved successful in practical experience 
over a period of years. 

The first and most important thing in caring 
for a case of acute carbon monoxide poisoning 
is to get the poison out of the blood. Every 
moment that it shuts the oxygen out of the 
hemoglobin adds to the chances for failure of 
respiration and failure of the heart. Every 
minute that the tissues are supplied with only a 
part of the oxygen they need increases the 
danger of their degeneration and permanent 
damage. Both to save life itself and to prevent 
ill health in the future, it is of vital importance 
to eliminate carbon monoxide from the blood 
as rapidly as possible. 


shops and boarding houses. 


or used. 


The first step is to get the victim away from 
the atmosphere of carbon monoxide which he is 
breathing ; the next is to supply him with oxy- 
gen. This may be done by getting the. patient 
into fresh air, but only one-fifth of air is 
oxygen. If a tank of pure oxygen is available, 
it is far better to use it, as the action is much 
faster and the after effects, especially the head- 
ache, are much less severe and not so prolonged. 

In view of the great importance of administer- 
ing oxygen to these victims at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, it is recommended that all ambu- 
lances be equipped with oxygen tanks. It may 
be that when the victim is found his breathing 
has stopped, or is very weak and irregular. In 
this case, after quickly removing the victim to 
good air, or while administering oxygen, one of 
the rescuers should begin at once artificial res- 
piration, by the Schaefer method. 

Continue artificial respiration, if necessary, 
for at least three hours without interruption, or 
until natural breathing has been restored or a 
physician has arrived. Even after natural 
breathing begins, carefully watch that it con- 
tinues. If it stops, start artificial respiration 
again. 

While the administration of oxygen is by far 








the most important factor in the treatment and 
cannot be over-emphasized, other things should 
be done to help the patient. He should be kept 
quiet and lying flat, to help his weakened heart. 
When he revives, he should not be allowed to 
walk about or in any way e.veri himself, for 
there is danger of heart failure. Heat from 
safety lamps, hot water bottles or warm bricks, 
rubbing the arms and legs and keeping the 
patient well covered with blankets all help the 
circulation and aid in tiding the body over a 
period of low vitality. The safety lamps, hot 
bricks, etc., should be well wrapped in cloth or 
paper as a precaution against burning the pa- 
tient. Other stimulants, such as hypodermics of 
caffein-sodium benzoate or camphor in oil, 
should not be administered except by a doctor, 
after he has considered the possibility of over- 
stimulation and consequent collapse. The pa- 
tient should be kept in bed for a day at least. 
Later he should be treated as a convalescent, 
being given plenty of time to rest and recuper- 
ate. Just how long this time should be depends 
on the severity of his poisoning and should be 
decided by his physician. 


BOSTON INSURANCE LIBRARY 

Annual Report Tells of Educational Work 

Reviewing the educational work of the Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston, Mass., the 
annual report states that during 1920-1921 the 
association gave evening class work to cover 
the intermediate course of the fire branch of the 
Insurance Institute of America. The maximum 
registration was 116. The average attendance 
to registration was 68 per cent. Twelve took 
the examinations of the institute in the spring. 

In the fall of 1921, evening lectures were 
provided to cover the senior course in the fire 
At the end of December ninety-three 
The 


branch. 
persons had registered for this course. 
subjects and lectures are as follows: 
1. Fire Insurance Rating. 
2. Fire Loss Settlements. 
3. Fire Agency Law—Organization and Man- 
agement. 
4. Fire Protection: Automatic 
Equipments and Supervisory Service. 
5. Chemical Fire Hazards. 
6. Required Special Fire Hazards: 
and Textile Industries. 
7. Elective Special Fire Hazards. 
(a) Garages. 
(b) Printing, Publishing and Binding. 
8. Legal’ Requirements: State Supervision. 
The educational committee held several meet- 
ings during the year and has about completed 
1 


Sprinkler 


Textiles 


plans for a series of lectures on liability insur- 
ance, following somewhat closely the course laid 
down by the Insurance Institute; and for a 
course for women in insurance office, somewhat 
along the lines followed in the course of 1918. 

As the year was closing, plans were develop- 
ing for a series of advanced lectures on the 
analytical system of rating, by T. R. Nelson, 
lecturer on the analytical system in the Armour 
Institute of Chicago. 


—The Year Book and minutes of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., for 1921 has just 


been issued. 
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LABORATORIES’ REPORT 


Fire Protection Department Reports 
Busy Twelve Months 


MANY DEVICES TESTED 


Tendency Seen Towards Use of Fire Pro- 
tected Shingle Roofing 


The division of the Protection Department of 
the Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago en- 
gaged in the investigation of fire retardants has 
been extremely busy throughout the year, says 
the annual report, in spite of the fact that com- 
paratively few council reports have been pub- 
lished. This is accounted for by the fact that 
an unusually large number of the devices tested 
have not given results under test that have war- 
ranted listing them as standard devices of their 
class, and because the laboratories have been 
authorized to pass upon many devices without 
submitting formal reports to council. 

The hollow metal and metal-clad doors tested 
during the past year, generally speaking, have 
been of the usual design and incorporated in 
their construction no unusual features. In win- 
dow construction the tendency among the manu- 
facturers of hollow metal windows appears to 
be towards the construction of a heavier win- 
dow, with a view to increasing the durability. 
These windows are generally spoken of as steel 
plate windows to distinguish them from the 
sheet metal windows on the one hand and the 
solid section windows on the other. It is pos- 
sible that the laboratories will conclude to adopt 
this designation. During the year the labora- 
tories have tested one hollow metal door de- 
signed for use in passenger elevators. Report 
on this door has not as yet been forwarded to 
the council and it is considered worthy of com- 
ment only because horizontally sliding passenger 
elevator doors have never before been submitted 
for test and the study of the device brings up 
some unusual features. 

Judging from the character of roof coverings 
submitted, the tendency appears to be towards 
the use of asphalt saturated rag felt shingles 
in place of the old roll roofing. This indicates 
a decided advance in the fire protection afforded 
as well as in the durability of the covering used, 
as shingles have at least twice as great a thick- 
ness when laid as the old roll roofing and are 
uniformly coated with an inert surfacing such 
as gravel, slate or materials of like character. 
In addition two manufacturers are developing 
an asbestos felt shingle, which, under test, gives 
much better results than the rag felt shingle. 

During the past year the laboratories have 
tested more safes than at any other time in 
their history. Safes are somewhat unusual, 
from the fact that the average manufacturer 
submits many samples of safes before one is 
finally developed which passes the test. It is 
expected that during the coming year the lab- 
cratories will incorporate the yearly retesting 
of listed makes of safes as a part of their 
regular procedure, with a view of further cer- 
tifying to the owner that the protection afforded 
by the safe which he buys is the same as that 
originally shown by the samples tested at the 
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laboratories. The work of independent investj 
gators indicates that the conditions of test ha 
a pronounced effect on the results obtained and 
emphasizes the wisdom of adopting a Standard 
temperature curve for the testing of all retard. 
ants. 

The investigation of building materials has 
proceeded very slowly, owing to the necessity 
ot coming to an agreement with the manufactyr- 
ers regarding the limitations in the Scope of 
the reports. A great many building materials 
such as tile or brick can be used for building 
structures which have all degrees of. fire re- 
sistance. In accordance with the way the de. 
vices are assembled the results of test do not in 
a great many instances furnish sufficient definite 
information to allow the laboratories to give an 
opinion regarding many types of construction 
in which the building units are used. It is ex. 
pected that before long the laboratories will 
issue reports on some of the usual forms of 
wall constructions. 


COMMISSIONERS IN ACCORD 


Joseph Button and Ed. Hall in Agreement 
Over Examinations 

Austin, Tex., Jan. 17.—A complete under- 
standing has been reached between Joseph But- 
ton, Commissioner of Insurance of Virginia, and 
Ed. Hall, Commissioner of Texas, and peace 
again reigns in the ranks of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. The con- 
troversy arose over a letter written by Com- 
missioner Hall, which was construed to mean 
that the Texas department would insist on hay- 
ing an examiner present every time a company 
operating in Texas was examined. This aroused 
Commissioner Button, who went before the 
National Convention of Commissioners’ and 
criticised the postiion taken by the Texas com- 
missioner. The latter responded, explaining 
that all he desired is the late recurring reports 
of examinations of Texas licensed companies. 
This he shall have, advised Mr. Button, who 
retracted his former criticism. 


North Carolina Income Tax Deductible 

At the 1921 session of the North Carolina 
Legislature a 3 per cent net income tax was 
levied, which applied to insurance companies, 
although the latter were already taxed on their 
gross premium receipts. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Stacey W. Wade noticed this double 
taxation and was instrumental in having an 
amendment to the tax law passed allowing all 
insurance companies to deduct the income tax 
from the tax on their gross premium receipts, 
thus in effect relieving the insurance companies 
of the 3 per cent income tax. 


Civility 

Desirous of impressing the great importance 
of politeness upon all employees of the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation of London, 
Manager C. H. Neely has supplied to each a 
copy of a handsome booklet entitled “Civility,” 
which was prepared by Robert H. Woody, 
sistant manager. It is an excellent reminder of 
ways in which courtesy counts in the building 
up of a business, and may be said to symbolize 
something of the Ocean’s aims for 1922. 
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TALKS TO EXAMINERS 


John G. Cherry of R. G. Dun & Co. 
Makes Address 





CREDIT IS HIS TOPIC 
s Listeners That More Atiention 
Be Paid to Reports 
Speaking before the Examining Under- 
writers Association recently John Cherry, ot 
R. G. Dun & Co., said in part: 
you gentlemen who are designated 


Advise 


[ compare 
handle the underwriting work of your com- 


to ; 2 
o credit men of large banking and mer- 


panies t 
cantile est 
responsibilities. If you will allow me to be per- 
fectly frank, permit me to say that I have at 
times, in discussing our reports with some ex- 
aminers, found an indifference expressed to some 
parts of our reports, which in my opinion should 
receive more careful analysis, and I feel con- 
sdent that with a proper understanding of the 
information contained in our reports, together 
with your physical examinatiops, your loss ratio 


ablishments, with, in some way, added 


can be reduced. 

For example, one man said to me there are 
many items in your reports which have no bear- 
ing on our business. When asked for an ex- 
planation, he remarked, “I look at the fire rec- 
ord, if any, what the responsibility may be and 
the general standing of the subject and decide.” 
Permit me to analyze a report carefully and 
judge whether there is anything that has not in 
some direct or indirect way a bearing on your 
work. Surely a subject’s business record is of 
value and is usually set forth at the beginning 
of each report. Next we have the financial 
statements, particularly the last one submitted, 
bearing in mind the inventory date, scrutinizing 
the nature of the assets, the amount of stock 
carried to see if it is commensurate with the 
amount of insurance desired, taking a glance at 
the other assets, the nature of same and the 
extent of his indebtedness. This will enable 
you to determine in your own mind whether he 
is careful in a financial way in conducting his 
business. After the statement is given general 
information is furnished, such as a description 
of the business, whether it receives proper at- 
tention or not, the character of the management 
and the method of paying bills, etc., it seems to 
me that this is all reievant to your work. 

It may also be of interest to you at this time 
to define as closely as possible the application of 
our ratings, which are often misunderstood. 
Our policy precludes the granting of a capital 
rating of importance where a disposition is 
shown to refuse a financial statement, and only 
in minor cases do we attempt to assign capital 
ratings without figure, as it is pure guesswork 
to attempt it. In large cities no one can be 
found to give an accurate idea of the financial 
tesponsibility if the subject is inclined to be 
close-mouthed. With the financial statement at 
hand and a thorough trace investigation made, it 
is an easy matter to arrive at a proper capital 
and credit marking. The nature of the assets 
are carefully considered and an effort made to 
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determine the net liquid responsibility usually 
reflected in the capital rating, and the credit 
rating is assigned: according to the manner in 
which the subject fulfills his obligation. If his 
purchasing powery is without restriction, the best 
credit rating with capital determined is as- 
signed; if there is a tendency to slowness in 
discharging his obligation, the rating is shaded 
according to the degree of slowness and the 
general status of the business, 

Where credit ratings only are assigned a 
subject, I might add that the reporter’s deci- 
sions are made on the following basis: If a 
business indicates a very large investment, say 
upwards of $300,000 or $350,000, without being 
able to determine accurately, and credit is un- 
limited, a rating of —1 is given; where there is 
an indication of a net investment of, say, be- 
tween $35,000 and $350,000, and a purchasing 
power commensurate with those figures, pay- 
ments being prompt and the personnel and 
record of the institution O K, —2 would re- 
ceive a —3, and below $3000 a —4. These 
blank capital ratings, however, are confusing 
to some, and I strongly recommend, except in 
the —1 cases, to have a report, if the insurance 
desired is of moment. There is always a possi- 
bility, especially in times like these, where a 
concern carrying a —1 might be placed in a 
lower grade because they have become slow in 
meeting their obligations, and the same thing 
may also happen in the lower grades as well. 

You can readily appreciate that the latest 
changes, amounting at the present time to 5700 
per day, are not always reflected in the reference 
They are likely to occur in the ratings 
the same day the books may go to press. For 
this reason the use of reports on all cases would 


books. 


seem to me to be very desirable, particularly 
where a blank rating is assigned. 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS OF SIGHT 


Mutual Eye Insurance Company Organized 
in Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16.—An insurance 


company to insure against loss of sight, the 
only one of the kind in Indiana, and said to be 
the only one in the United States, has been 
licensed by the Insurance Department of In- 
It is the Mutual Eye Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne and it has an authorized 
capital stock of $25,000. The license is for in- 
surance against the loss of sight from any 
Mc Mur- 
ray, Jr., Indiana State Insurance Commissioner, 


diana. 


cause except alcoholism. Thomas F. 
is the first policyholder in the company. 


Fidelity & Casualty’s New York City Office 

The New York city offices of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, where 
city business of all classes will in future be 
handled, are now located at 130 William street. 


The Illinois Manufacturers Casualty Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, a reciprocal, will reorganize 
as a mutual company. 

The Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has reinsured the outstanding business of 
the Palmetto Fire and Fidelity Fire, both of 
Sumter, S. C. Both companies will continue 
in business. 


LS) 
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SERVICE 
Has Real Cash Value, Says 
Firemans Fund 


IS FINAL VALUABLE ARGUMENT 


Not Standardized Like Policy Provisions 
and Rates 
When you come down to a final analysis of 


service and what it means, you find that it is 
one of the strongest of factors in getting busi- 
ness and in holding business, says the Record, 
published by the Firemans Fund of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“The Home of Service” is a phrase familiar 
not only to the members of the family, but to 
all who have had dealings with the company. 
3ut it is more than a phrase. It points to a 
condition. It stands for a definite policy. 

Service is a benefit to the local agent. Be- 
yond that, it is a benefit to his customers. It is 
more than a convenience to the local representa- 
tive; it is a money-producer for him. Service 
means dollars. 

In the main, the arguments an agent can use 
in an effort to secure a line are standardized. 
Policy provisions, rates, financial stability— 
these things offer only slight advantages of 
argument, for they are in general standardized 
either in fact or by assumption. 

Service, however, gives a final argument— 
one that the local agent can make a winner. 
Service convinces. The property-owner wants 
to know that the agent who handles his business 
and the company in which it is placed do not 
regard him merely as a means of increasing the 
ledger balance, but have an interest in his wel- 
fare. 

Local agent and company both intent on 
service—there is a combination that gets re- 
sults. 

Untiring and persistent service in the inter- 
ests of one’s client is an open door to a wide 
and permanent success in winning public favor 
and in holding public confidence. It is not a 
trade secret, known only to the favored few, yet 
# carries all the force of a secret, since. its ap- 
plication is in practice limited by the inertia of 
the majority of one’s competitors. There is no 
danger of over-competition. 

The agent who is prepared to apply the simple 
principles of service to his day’s work, at the 
same time taking full advantage of the readi- 
ness of the Home of Service to back him up, 
is already a long lap ahead of his rivals. 


Club House Fires and Hazards 
The recent burning of the Westchester Coun- 
try Club draws attention to club houses as fire 
The subject is touched upon in “Fire 
Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,” by 
C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, published 
by The Spectator Company, as follows: 
CLUB HOUSES.—A class which should be 
carefully inspected before lines are bound. They 
may be good fire risks if well organized and in 
good neighborhood, or they may be very un- 
desirable, with membership of a low type and in 
a poor neighborhood. In the fatter case build- 
Ings are generally run down and could not be 
used for any other purpose. Hazards are smok- 
ing, heating, lighting, untidiness and brawls. 


risks. 








YOUR INSURANCE MAN 


He Belongs Now to an Age of 
Specialists 


MUST BE PREPARED TO GIVE REAL 
SERVICE 


How Two Young Men Built Up an Agency 
on This Basis 

One of the misleading and irritating things 
about generally accepted sayings, or bromides, 
as the initiated sometimes call them, is that they 
can so readily be misapplied to a given set of 
facts. For instance, it is one of the most widely 
admitted axioms of business that “this is an 
age of specialization,’ and that, by the same 
token, a man must specialize in order to achieve 
success. On the other hand, it is also generally 
conceded that this is an age of service in busi- 
ness, and that any business man or house neg- 
lecting to render a full measure of service will 
assuredly fail. 

Inasmuch as it is readily possible to show 
that in some cases these two accepted theorems 
may -come into actual conflict with each other 
or with ordinary business sense, there is a strong 
temptation to adopt the slogan of the cartoon- 
ist, to the effect that they don’t mean anything. 
Of course, they do mean something; but it is 
well to avoid a too literal and general accept- 
ance of any rule. 

One rather frequent illustration of the trend 
toward specialization is seen in casualty insur- 
ance, where one man will write health and ac- 
cident exclusively, another fire insurance only, 
another automobile insurance of various sorts, 
and so on. And yet, in marked contrast to 
this very decided specialization, there is a young 
fellow in a Western city who has already built 
a profitable business around his idea that he 
could perform better service for his clients if 
he did not specialize. 

Although of course his idea, as he worked it 
out, is not by any means a startling novelty in 
insurance, he must be given credit for thinking 





INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 
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of it at a time when other men of his age were 
going in the other direction, and for carrying it 
out in a manner which, as stated, has proved 
successful. 

“The way I figure it,” was his explanation, 
worked out after he had got the general hand of 
the casualty game from hard contact with it 
through field work, “is that what the average 
business man needs is complete service in his 
insurance, just as in anything else. Take these 
direct-mail advertising houses, now; they will 
take every detail of the work and worry over 
a mail campaign out of your office and attend to 
all of it. All you have to do is to pay the 
bill—and you pay it willingly, too, because 
you've got service.’ He continued: 

That is, you haven’t had to get the extra 
letterhead printed, or to dig up the list you want 
addressed, or to get drawings and cuts made, 
or to attend to all of the other stuff that has 
to be done. It’s*the same way with a business 
man’s insurance. He must have some fire in- 
surance for business and residence, he must 
have various kinds of automobile insurance, 
both for his own car and for the trucks he 
uses in his business; he frequently has to ar- 
range for surety bonds, and he usually has oc- 
casion for some liability insurance aside from 
that connected with his automobile. 

When, besides all this, you consider his per- 
sonal need for health and accident insurance, 
to say nothing of life insurance, you can see 
that a man has to do business with a lot of 
people, under the ordinary arrangement, just 
having his insurance taken care of. Why the 
dickens can’t a single office take the whole thing 
off his shoulders? That’s what I mean to do; 
and I think it will be a service that will be 


appreciated. 
The objections that were instantly raised to 
this ambitious plan by doubting Thomases, 


when the young fellow started to put it into 
effect, with a little capital and an associate or 
two, were numerous. It was pointed out that 
the specialist is an expert, with knowledge of 
his own corner of the game far beyond that 
which any general, blanket, all-around office 
could hope to attain; that business men have 
become accustomed to looking for one type of 
insurance here and for buying another type 
there; and so forth. 


The table below was corrected for THe SPECTATOR by the firm of Noble 


& Corwin, New York, who make a specialty of this class of securities. 


New York and Hartford Casualty and Surety Stocks 


Capital 

(000 Omitted) Bid 
7Etna Casualty and Surety......... 2,000 Seore 
NN ERED hc cnais toiciicts praciie oi crs.b ai 78 ad 5,000 566 
Te ae Es ere *5,000 65 
Bond and Mortgage Guar.......... 5,000 225 
Fidelity and Casualty ...........+ 2,000 360 
Great Eastern Casualty........... 350 100 
Hartford Steam Boiler............ 1,000 310 
Home Title Ins. Coz. 2.2 .0...002. < 600 175 
Lawyers Mortgage .......-...e06: 6,000 128 
Lawyers Title and Trust .......... 4,000 120 
Lawyers Westchester M. and T.... 400 70 
Metropolitan Casualty ........+-.- 200 wie oie 
TIGESONIEL SUBELY, ono ss 010-0 6 e002 . 5,000 193 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... as FA,200 20 
New York Plate Glass............- *300 ex 
New York Title and Mortgage..... 3,000 140 
Preferred Accident .......+sseeees 700 490 
Title Guar. and Trust ......2-..0- 6,000 275 
ID: a ons wees 6 esi 4:4. 4:0.0:0°6 6,000 600 
United States Casualty............ 500 150 
United States Title Guaranty....... 625 70 
Westchester Title and M.......... 500 148 





*Par $50. ¢ Par $25. t New stock. 
B, 1 per cent extra January 1, 1919. 
5 per cent extra February 9, 1916. 


‘All the above stocks have a par value of $100 except as otherwise noted. 





A, 2 per cent extra December 31, 1919. 
F, 1 per cent extra January 2, 1920. cs 
R, 1 per cent extra July 1, 1920. 


Thursday 


= brag ~ ns the business got started; 
and, with the addition of a goo 
and then, as the thing Rinttom ee ia 
“ae fre: ’ STEW at an 
astonishing rate. [The two partners did most 
of the selling themselves at first, and their 
vim and enthusiasm were to a large degree te- 
sponsible for the extent to which business men 
accepted the suggestion that they turn over to 
one office their insurance worries. Occasionally 
it is true, questions regarding some detail of a 
more than ordinarily technical nature stumped 
the service enthusiasts; but their frank request 
for time to look the matter up never seemed to 
cause a bad impression. 

On the contrary, it seemed to emphasize the 
desire as well as the ability of the firm to 
render real service, and to convey a more than 
ordinary desire to be strictly accurate, Jp 
brief, the young business grew and grew, until 
the office, which started in very modest quarters, 
was a big one, and its several departments were 
each as big as many an office devoted to a 
single branch of insurance. All of which, 
eventually, rather amusingly tended to prove 
that, after all, specialization is the best way to 
handle business of a special nature. 

“You see,” the young senior partner in the 
firm will explain, “we’ve got so much business 
in all departments now that we have every 
facility in each for expert rate and other ser- 
vice. You'll not find an office in the city where 
you can get more complete insurance counsel 
om any subject than in ours. No, that isn’t an 
argument to the effect that special treatment of 
each subject is to be given only by specialists, 
exactly. On. the contrary, it proves that such 
treatment can be given in an office where you 
can get every sort of insurance needed, which 
is exactly what we based our business on.” 

The good, old-fashioned general insurance 
office was built on this plan, not because it was 
designed to render the most complete service, 
but rather because the good, old-fashioned small- 
town insurance agent had to write all the insur- 
ance there was in order to earn a living. But 
that does not prove that the down-to-date ver- 
sion of the idea is not workable in any city. 





Capital Jan. 18, 1922 
(000 Omitted) Bid Asked Dividend Rate 
7Etna Insurance Company......... 5,000 425 oe 24 9) 
Asmerican AMiance 6 ics s kc cswescic *1,000 260 rae 16 ot 
Assurance Company of America.... 200 95 Cais 
ankers AHG SRIVVETS. «0.000.000.0500 1,000 150 200 eos seni 
City of + PE ey crocs csen eee 1,000 163 = a 
svi ate CGHPINCHE Al. ncsiae Seis a viscceis eae 710,000 62 20 J&J7 
— —— QJ} Commonwealth ......eesseeeeeeee 5,000 300 325 240) 
pole 10 QJ 5 Fidelity-Phenix ............00000% 500 540 560 40J&] 
570 Rie O}  Eramklim, 2. -..csesceeece sees wees +1,000 78 3 20 M&S 
ae OF IS Gleus Falls .......... sees eee eee $1,000 43 48 a0 14 
375 24 O} Glghe and MUIBEEE v6 ocuielsos<0s esc 700 1,200 wider 80 J& 
2 g Great American ...........+..0+45 10,000 240 250 “a 
125 WOQ] Hanover .....ceceereeeoeeseeseeee *1,000 85 95 A60 QJ 31 
325 120} Hartford Fire ............0-0000 4,000 535 550 16 
185 10 OF TIGRE fs g Sasciciens a oaalse os ka cao 6,000 380 390 80 
ae Merchants Fire, per we peraes a 300 300 = sf 
ee Merchants Fire, preferred......... 100 100 11¢ f 
— K. te} WatiOfal WADE hs vec cece caveeav ole *1,000 165 175 C20 
12 OF DAN ARE <5 cnn cre an a ore wae eraus 2,000 415 430 20 
198 WH - Ningara ...-.--0-e0cseeeeeeeeweee *1,000 135 143 D205 
a 20 Ol PEGE ONR LUBY oi ciuvare-s varstelsiblensseie'e eeiee 72,090 35 45 0h 
150 F&OT Northern ....--.seeeeeeeereeeeeee 500 102 cies 10 
510 B24 Mo Pacific ..02cscccecccecsssccsesore +400 45 60 a 
985 J 200M Phoenix ses eceeeec cece eceeeccees 3,000 445 sees 
690 16 OT SEM INIIEAL OR TEE 0550, 05s 0, eae rele nee 500 ee 85 aera 
= C1007 Stuyvesant ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e 700 50 75 A). 
80 6 J&D 15 United MME: oops 0 0c ¥ bs wine Bete 11,400 4] 47 SOF 
155 10 J&J See gery Sere Pree rrr ea. £1,000 33 85 \ 


* Par $50. f Par $25. 
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t Par $10. C's 
per cent April 30; 12 per cent July 31; 15 per cent September 30, 1918. 1 a 
per cent extra January, 1920. 
cent extra February and August; 1 per cent extra May and November. 
All the above stocks have a par value of $100 except as otherwise noted. 


{ Par $20. A, 9 per cent January 31; 10 


D, 5 per cent extra January, 1919. E, 
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“Superior Service Satisfies”’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


OS ree $ 600,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,185,341 

| a .. 3,067,549 

















“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
. PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHAS, W. DISBROW. President 
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The experience of the firm referred to can be 
taken for what it is worth by way of evidence 
that it is. 


PHILADELPIHA LECTURE COURSES 


Topics and Speakers Thereto Announced 
for Theee Classes of Students 
Three courses in fire insurance are to be given 
by the Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
this winter, the lectures having begun this 
week. The classes will meet from 6:30 to 8 
o’clock at the rooms of the society, 232 South 
Fourth street. 
The programs are as follows: 
Junror Course 
January 17—“Building Construction,” R. Harold 
McQuale. 
January 
Supervision,’ R. Harold McQuale. 
14—“‘Fire Prevention and Protection” 


31—“‘Signalling Systems — Watchmen’s 

February 7, 
(hand fire apparatus), H. Walter Forster. 

February 21, 28—‘‘Common Fire Hazards,” H. 
Walter Forster. 

March 7—‘‘Woodworking Hazards,” Roy M. Conn. 

March 14—‘“Theaters,’”’ Roy M. Conn. 

March 21—“Garages,’* Roy M. Conn. 

March 28—‘‘Bakeries,’’ John G. Ward. 

April 4—‘‘Correspondence,” Thomas C. Moore. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSE 

January 17, 31—‘‘Rating: History and Elementary 
Principles,” Fred M. Buckley. 

February 7, 14, 21—‘Policy Contract: Clauses and 
Forms,” William Embery. 

February 28 and March 7—“‘Fire Protection: Public 
and Private,” Paul M. Fell. 

March 14—‘“Policy Contract: 
tions,” Albert L. Moise, Esq. 

March 21, 28—‘‘Metal Working Hazards,” Paul M. 
Fell. 

April 4—“‘Printing and Bookbinding Hazards,” Joln 
G. Ward. 

April 11—‘‘Correspondence,’ 


Legal Interpreta- 


’ 


Thomas C. Moore. 


Sentor Course 

January 17, 31—‘“Fire Insurance Rating: Principles 
and Practices,’ J. Sanderson Trump. 

February 7—‘‘Paint and Varnish Works,” Ifouston 
Dunn. 

February 14, 21 and 28—“Chemical Fire Hazards,” 
Edward C. McAuliffe. 

March 7, 14—‘“‘Loss Settlements,” John F. Rice. 

March 21, 28 and April 4—‘‘Legal Requirements: 
State Supervision”; “Agency: Law: Organization and 
Management,” Albert L. Moise, Esq. 


The Kansas Association of Insurance Agents 
at a recent meeting elected Fred A. Gould, 
Arkansas City, president; W. S. Thompson, 
Hutchinson, R. P. Cravens, Salina, and H. R. 
Johnston, Witchita, vice-presidents; Charles G. 
Blakely, Jr., secretary-treasurer; Elmer Reese, 
Vichita, chairman executive committee. 

The Texas State Fire Insurance Commission 
last week, following reinspections, mailed out 
schedules of rates to the following Texas 
towns: Atlas, Aubrey, Benavides, Bluff Dale, 
Cedar Hill, Collinsville, Cross Plains, Enloe, 
Pflugerville, Proctor, Prosper, Sucal and Tra- 
wick. 

Imported reductions in fire insurance rates on 
protected property in Ontario are announced 
by the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 

The capital of the American Fire of New 
York has been increased from $200,000 to $300,- 
oco, the premium on the new stock adding $100,- 
000 to surplus. 

James R. Going, formerly of San Francisco, 
has gone to Los Angeles, where he will at- 
tempt the formation of a new fire company. 
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CHECK CRIMINALS MAKING BIG 
HAULS 
Bank Accounts Should Be Safeguarded 
With Check Alteration and Forgery 
Insurance 


The telephone bell rings. A voice comes over 
“This is the Merchants and Mariners 
National Bank speaking. Your account is over- 
drawn $75, Mr. Roberts. Will you kindly see 
that this overdraft is made good to-day?” 
“That can’t be,” replies Mr. Roberts indig- 
nantly. “It’s ridiculous. Your bookkeeping de- 
partment has made a bad error. My check book 
shows a balance of $1475, after deducting a 
check for $200 I drew last week. I have drawn 
no other check since, except a small one payable 
to Johnson & Drew for $15. You tell your 
bookkeepers to go over my account again. I’m 


the wire: 


positive there’s no overdraft.” 

Again the voice comes over the wire: 

“Well, what about this check for $1550 we 
charged against your account yesterday?” 

“T’'ve given no check for that amount. You’ve 
charged it up against the wrong account,” Mr. 
Roberts snaps back, beginning to get worried, 
but still putting up a brave front and trying to 
forget the story in the morning paper about 
the shortage in Johnson & Drew’s accounts and 
the disappearance of their bookkeeper. 

The voice now has an ominous sound as it 
replies: 

“Your signature appears on this check pay- 
able to Johnson & Drew, and it is unmistakably 
genuine, but the check is for $1550 instead of 
$15. It was properly endorsed, and we've paid 
t. Johnson & Drew’s bookkeeper cashed it 
yesterday.” 

Doubt lingers no longer in the mind of Mr. 
Roberts, and he replies, as calmly as he can 
under the circumstances: 

“That check has been tampered with. As I 
told you, I drew a check to the order of Johnson 
& Drew day before yesterday for $15. If the 
check you paid was for $1550 it has been raised 
by someone. You ought to have known better 
than to cash that check. It’s been raised from 
$15 to $1550. The bank will have to stand the 
loss. It’s your affair, not mine,” shouts the dis- 
mayed and thoroughly aroused Mr. Roberts, not 
realizing in his heated state of mind that blam- 
ing the bank and holding it responsible for the 
loss are two different things. 

Situations like this are occurring far too 
often these days for the comfort of bank de- 
positors. -Never before have there been so 
many forgers and check-raisers operating in all 
parts of the country as there are to-day. A 
man under arrest in a Massachusetts city is 
wanted, according to police records, for for- 
geries committed in thirty-two cities. In Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the circuit court recently found 
one Robert McCoy, twenty-six years old, alias 
Joe Brooks, guilty of being a “habitual criminal” 
and gave him a life sentence. This man was 
rated by private detectives one of the most suc- 
According to 


cessfui forgers in the country. 
police estimates his forgeries netted him more 
than $25,000 during the last year. He was 
sought by the police of seventeen cities where 
he had operated successfully. 

A band of three men was arrested in New 









York city last August for forging and passing 
on business houses and banks during a period of 
only two months checks aggregating $20,000. 
Police investigations connected the trio with 
the passing of twenty-seven worthless checks 
ranging from $500 to $1100. These men would 
strike up an acquaintance with a merchant. 
Then they would tell the proprietor that they 
wanted to pay a bill out of town and ask for a 
check, usually a small one, in return for cash. 
In this way a bona-fide signature was obtained, 
from which forged copies were made. 

So it goes. There are any number of tricks 
to the trade, all cleverly conceived and well nigh 
impossible to prevent, so far as the bank de- 
positor is concerned. Says George H. King, 
examiner of questioned handwriting for the 
Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo.: “In the 
forger we have all degrees of cunning—the one 
who makes no attempt at simulating a signa- 
ture; the one who writes and signs a check with 
the name of a person who he knows has a bank 
account that is probably good for more than the 
amount mentioned, trusting to luck to get away 
with it; and the expert worker who produces a 
document that will well nigh defy detection even 
if the instrument is questioned. The latter in- 
struments may be bolstered up by the presence 
of other fraudulent papers prepared for the oc- 
casion. Other crooks lay their best plans for 
the presentation of their forged paper, often ap- 
pearing at the teller’s window during rush 
hours, when they know there is little time to 
question or make comparisons.” 

After an expert check crook has erased, 
bleached, washed, retinted, resurfaced and 
ironed a check that he has obtained in one way 
or another, the alteration is almost impossible 
to detect and the chances are small that it will 
be caught before the crook has gotten away 
with the money. 

Bankers are well aware of the alarming in 
crease in losses through the uperation of check 
raisers and forgers, but they don’t like to talk 
about it. A few years ago authorities estimated 
that the annual loss by forgery in the United 
States was slightly in excess of $15,000,000. 
The epidemic of forgery to which bank de- 
positors everywhere have been exposed during 
the past two’ years has sent these figures up to 
$30,000,000. Most of this huge loss comes, not 
out of the banks, but out of the depositors, for 
the bank can be held responsible only in those 
instances where it has obviously failed to use 

due care in establishing the genuineness of the 
depositor’s signature and in paying the check. 
The American Bankers Association employs a 
detective agency to follow up check crooks, and 
it is seldom that this agency does not report at 
least 200 suspects awaiting trial. On the aver- 
age, one arrest a day is made through this chan- 
nel. This by no means represents the total 
number of offenses, however, for only a small 
percentage of the culprits are ever caught and 
brought to trial. 

Check crooks get possession of checks in vari- 


ous ways. They unlock street letter boxes with 


false keys; they fish letters from private letter 
boxes with bent wires; they follow the mail- 
man to business offices; they operate in collusion 
with dishonest bookkeepers and cashiers. 


The 
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recent epidemic of big mail robberies has no 
doubt put a large number of checks into the 
possession of criminals who may either raise 
or alter them, or turn them over to “specialists” 
who will do it for them on shares. 

The “specialist” can doctor a check so that it 
will defy detection. If it is written on safety 
paper, or protected with a mechanical device, 
the operation is somewhat as follows: It is 
taken to a well-equipped laboratory where the 
original writing is washed out with chemicals; 
when it is necessary to restore specially printed 
paper to its original appearance the surface is 
touched up with water colors; a substance that 
hardens and gives a smooth surface is pressed 
into any perforations made by a protective de- 
vice; and then the check is ready to be rewritten 
and reperforated with a machine of the same 
make. 

Small checks have thus been raised to out- 
rageously large sums. There is a case on record 
where three drafts amounting to $11 were 
raised to $36,373.50 and cashed. Another check 
certified for the original amount, $27 


$27, was 
raised to $27,000. 


Innumerable cases might also 
be cited where the correct payee’s name on a 
check has been erased with acid and the word 
“Bearer” substituted, so that the crook was able 
to get it cashed. 

Paying by check may be a great convenience, 
but it certainly offers the crook a matchless op- 
portunity to take a lot of easy money from bank 
depositors. As a result, bank depositors are 
coming more and more to feel the need of checix 
alteration and forgery insurance. They are 
quite willing to admit that there is a definite 
danger of loss in connection with all checks or 
drafts drawn and distributed, once the facts are 
presented to them in a convincing way. Here 
is a potential source of much profitable business 
to everyone who will go after it in the right 
way. The demand for this protection may be 
latent, but it only awaits your active develop- 


ment. Someone else is going to sell it to your 
clients if you don’t get there first—The 
AE tna-izer. 


REVENUE AGENT AIMED AT 


3il1 Introduced in Mississippi Would Do 
Away with Office 

Jackson, Miss., Jan. 17.—A bill introduced 
in the lower house of the Mississippi Legislature 
during the past week would do to the revenue 
agent what he has done to the fire insurance 
companies, namely, drive him out of the State. 
The bill was placed on the calendar by Repre- 
sentative Mitchell of Lee county and seeks to 
abolish the office of revenue agent. 

As yet no action has been taken on it by the 
committee to which it was referred. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, in a timely 
editorial appearing in its issue of January 12, 
probably strikes the keynote of sentiment 
throughout Mississippi. The present incum- 
bent of the revenue office is not referred to by 
name, but the author of the editorial sums up 
the history of the office and its activities against 
foreign corporations during the last twenty-five 
years or more, pointing out in no uncertain 
language the fact that Mississippi people have 
been the greatest sufferers, and the revenue 
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ORAL MESSAGE SENT 


C. F. Shallcross Uses Phonograph 
Records to Convey an Address 
to Agents 





REACHES 20,000 SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Unique Method Adopted of Telling His 
Field Force His Ideas by Word of Mouth 
A phonograph record has been prepared for 

the North British and Mercantile of London 

upon one side of which is “A Message from 

C. F. Shallcross, United States Manager, to Our 

Agents Throughout the United States,” while 

on the reverse side is “The American Patrol,” 

The idea of a fire insurance manager thus speak. 

ing directly to his company’s thousands of 

agents is certainly unique. 

This innovation in the way of bringing a 
personal message to the 20,000 agents of the 
North British group all over the country, con- 
veying to them a simultaneous oral address, was 
worked out by Chancey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager for the North British. The fact that 
the agent does not see or read this message, but 
must hear it, is a distinct innovation, and has 
the quality of permanence, which is not 50 
characteristic of printed matter. Two outstand- 
ing features of the plan are the permanent ad- 
vertising value and the widespread diffusion of 
the message. The fact that the recipient can- 
not hear the message upon its receipt at his 
office, but must take it to his home, or to a 
neighbor’s house, or somewhere, to put it ona 
phonograph, heightens curiosity and doubles or 
triples the social and business auditors of Mr, 
Shallcross’s thoughts. 

The message the record bears is distinctly a 
cheery one, and based on sound principles for 
helping an agent to better his income. It em- 
phasizes the service offered by the North British 
and its allied companies, and it should prove in- 
spiring to any agent who may have felt the effect 
of slow general business in the past year. 

Mr. Shallcross has not only proved his ability 
to succeed himself, but his capacity for enthus- 
ing others for their daily work. 








officer the largest beneficiary, under the present 
system. 

The Commercial Appeal concedes that the 
State needs a tax official, but says that he 
should be placed on a salary basis, with his 
oath of office the only incentive to collect taxes. 

It is interesting to speculate on what will 
happen when the measure gets before the House 
for discussion. No doubt the Governor and his 
friends will lead in a fight against it. 

It has developed during the present week that 
the House can probably muster a sufficient two- 
thirds majority to pass any measure ovef 
Governor Russell’s veto, and there is no doubt 
that this branch of the Legislature is antagon- 
istic to the chief executive. While there is 
some doubt about the Senate being able to pass 
a bill over his veto, leading business men in 
Jackson seem to think that the majority of 
members favor the Lane bill, which would 
create a rating bureau, and that even if the 
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Governor should veto this measure, in the event 
¢ its passage, some of his friends would sup- 
‘ ssai 


port it. 


AROUND THE CAPITAL 

What is Going on at Washington of In- 

direct Interest to Insurance Men 

An extension until September, 1922, of the 
time in which claims may be filed for refund 
of overcharges paid on freight during the 
period of Federal control of the railroads is 
recommended by the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in its report on 
Senator _Fletcher’s bill designating the period 
in which the filing of such claims is to be per- 
mitted. This is six months longer than orig- 
inally contemplated by the bill, which has al- 
ready been passed by the Senate. 

Several million dollars are involved in over- 
charges of freight for which claims may be 
fled under this measure. Present plans con- 
template the calling up of the bill in the House 
shortly after the opening of the regular session. 

* a * 

Taxes aggregating $4,595,000,765 were col- 
lected by the Government during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last, at a cost of $40,203,716, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, which has just been sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the treasurer by 
Commissioner David H. Blair. These collec- 
tions were $812,579,586, or 15 per cent less 
than the $5,407,580,251 collected during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, while the cost of collection 
was approximately $10,000,000 greater, aver- 
aging 87 cents per $100 collected as compared 
with 55 cents per $100. 

Division of the country into 74 collection dis- 
tricts, instead of 64 as at present, is urged in 
the report. The present number of districts 
was authorized in 1914, since which time the 
number of taxpayers filing returns with col- 
lectors has increased from 600,000 to approx- 
imately 9,000,000 a year. The establishment of 
additional collection districts, it is pointed out, 
will directly benefit both the service and the 
general public. 

A’number of criminal actions were success- 
fully prosecuted during the year against cor- 
porations and individuals in connection with 
the evasion of taxes, resulting in the collection 
of $15,000,000 in additional taxes, penalties and 
fines, 

An average of 380,000 returns a month were 
received by the Sales Tax Unit, which is 
charged with the administration of the insurance 
premium and other excise taxes. Sixty-three 
thousand claims for refund or abatement of 
faxes or penalties were received during the 
year, and 68,200 claims were disposed of. Never- 
theless, at the end of the year, the unit had 
10,000 unsettled claims still on file. 

New regulations regarding the procedure to 
be followed by the Internal Revenue Bureau in 
tealing with claims for refund and abatement 
of Federal taxes have been issued by Commis- 
sioner David H. Blair, which will have the re- 
sult, it is declared by officials of the bureau, of 
pete for more prompt adjustment of such 
claims, 
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Marine Insurance Bureau Receiving 
Consideration 


BELITTLED BY MARINE UNDER- 
WRITERS 


A. F. Mack Urges Companies to Reduce 
Their Rates 


The agitation for a marine insurance bureau 


under government control is again attracting at-: 


tention. The provocation for it is so weak that 
the regular marine underwriting concerns have 
given the subject very little notice. It was 
said several days ago that there would be a 
meeting of underwriters in this city to consider 
the complaint of the Shipping Board that ship- 
pers using government vessels were charged a 
higher rate than for cargoes on other ships. 
Of course this was disclaimed, except in cases 
where the operators of government boats were 
inefficient. But the writer was informed very 
recently that the New York Board of Under- 
writers would probably not move in the matter. 
This rumor has been circulated throughout the 
marine field, with the result that the govern- 
ment, according to reports, will go ahead with 
its organization of a marine underwriting bu- 
reau. There is an element who advance a great 
many convincing arguments in favor of con- 
ducting marine not through the 
medium of profit-making companies, but through 
the State. Insurance, they assert, is pre- 
eminently a modern and a national .institution. 


insurance, 


They argue that insurance is a tax on every 
undertaking, and upon individuals, and the in- 








Heretofore, when an overassessment or over- 
payment was disclosed by the bureau in auditing 
a tax return, the taxpayer was invited to file a 
claim for the abatement of the overassessment 
or the refund of the overpayment. When re- 
ceived, the claim was filed until reached in due 
course for consideration, which often meant a 
delay of many months. 

In the future, taxpayers will not be advised 
of their privilege of filing such claims, but in- 
stead will receive a certificate of overassessment 
and a check in correction of the error, or, if an 
assessment is outstanding against the taxpayer 
for income or excess profits taxes, the over- 
payment will be applied against the assessment, 
and any balance remaining immediately re- 
funded. Although it will no longer be neces- 
sary for taxpayers to file such claims when they 
themselves discover errors, they may continue 
to do so if they wish. 

This action on the part of the bureau is taken 
as a result of the inclusion in the new revenue 
law of a provision requiring the Government to 
pay interest upon claims for refund, in an effort 
to reduce the amount which must be paid in 
that way. This provision, according to busi- 
ness men and tax experts, will do more to bring 
the work of the bureau up to date and bring 
about the prompt settlement of claims than any 
other method which has yet been devised for 
this purpose. 
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sured are in the aggregate the poorer because 
of the tax which shculd go to the enrichment 
of the national treasury instead of to private 
The result of insurance upon the 


companies. 
social economy, the substitution of reasonable 
foresight and confidence for apprehension and 
the sense of hazard, the elimination of a change 
from business and of/conduct are of supreme 
value, which it is argued shoyld not be ex- 
ploited for private interest. 

A. IF. Mack, Eastern district representative 
of the Shipping Board, in commenting on the 
position of the marine underwriters, says that 
while higher rates might have been justified by 
the records of operating companies immediately 
following the armistice, there has been a great 
change since that time. More than two-thirds 
of the ships, including those least fitted for op- 
eration, have been withdrawn, and the number 
of operating companies have been reduced from 
170 to 45. Only the best ships and the best 
operating companies are now used by the board, 
he declares. Mr. Mack says that he will. favor 
any action that tends to force foreign under- 
writers to lower their rates on cargoes carried 
in American bottoms. As the American com- 
panies have not shown the facility sufficient to 
handle the business of the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Mack says it has been necessary to continue 
doing business with London underwriters. He 
says that the Shipping Board could easily force 
the foreign underwriters to lower their rates if 
the board agreed to carry all its insurance itself 
that could not be handled by the American com- 
panies. He declares that one of the hindrances 
to the American underwriting business is that 
our companies are not strong enough to carry 
full lines of cargo insurance, and are forced to 
distribute the surplus risks by reinsurance in 
foreign concerns, which also refuse to afford 
favorable rates to Shipping Board craft. This 
may lead, he asserted, to a point where the 
home companies will be given all the business 
they can handle, and place the remainder with 
a government organization. However, the dif- 
ferences existing between the underwriters and 
the United States Shipping Board are still being 
worked out, with the probability that a’ satis- 
factory understanding will be reached. 


Surprise for T. J. Magner 


The twentieth anniversary of the firm of 
Meeker & Magner, now known as the Meeker- 
Magner Company, and their appointment as 
general agents of the General Accident, occurred 
on December 31. T. J. Magner, the president of 
the company, was surprised by his associates 
and staff, who presented him with a handsomz 
gold watch properly inscribed. Mr. Magner 
also received numerous gifts from business asso- 
ciates. 


Charles A. Gregor, secretary of the Buffalo 
Insurance Company, was presented with a large 
basket of roses by his office associates on the 
occasion of his fortieth anniversary with the 
company. There were forty of the roses, rep- 
resenting the years of his service. 








GIVEN MORE TIME 


Fire Companies Have Until January 
20 to File Rates 


DEPARTMENT MAKING THOROUGH 
PROBE 


Revision of Rates Will Cover Practically 
All Lines, It Is Reported 

Toreka, KaNn., Jan. 17.—The fire 
companies operating in Kansas have been given 
an extension of time to file additional informa- 
tion before the Insurance Department before 
the expected revision in fire rates is announced. 
Frank L. Travis, Superintendent of Insurance, 
announced Monday that he had extended the 
time for the announcement of the revision until 
January 20. 

The gossip around State house circles is that 
the revision is going to be quite complete, in 
that it will cover most of the lines handled by 
fire companies, some of which may not be 
directly connected with fire insurance. There 
has been an intimation that there might be an 
increase in rates authorized for automobile fire 
insurance, as there is some indication in the 
records of the department that other fire busi- 
ness has had to pay for over-insurance on motor 
cars. 

During the progress of the investigation and 
the numerous hearings had by the Insurance 
Commissioner, many things have been developed 
which necessitated special inquiry. It is one of 
these which, it is asserted, is holding up the an- 
nouncement at this time. Some time ago it was 
learned that in some cities some of the com- 
panies are said to issue vacancy permits without 
reduction in coverage or increase of premium. 
It took sevehal days to obtain the information 
the department desired before the question could 
be settled. This is the type of problems which 
have come up during the course of the investi- 
gation, and it is these which are said to be de- 
laying the decision. Every time one of these 
problems appears the companies ask leave to 
file statements or make some sort of showings 
as to the reason such policies may be followed 
in other States, but not in Kansas. 

The investigation and the checking of records 
and reports in the pending fire insurance rate 
matter is the most thorough the department has 
ever conducted since the rating and anti-dis- 
crimination laws were passed eieven years ago. 
In fact, the department has only lately had the 
money and the employees by which it could 
make more than a cursory investigation into 
rating matters. For more than a month the 
work of the department has almost stopped, 
while everybody was busily engaged working on 
the rate revision records. 


insurance 


Commemorates Forty Years With Buffalo 
Fire 

On January 12, Charles A. Georger, secretary 
of the Buffalo Insurance Company, was agree- 
ably surprised with a beautiful basket of forty 
roses on his desk, from the officers and his 
office associates in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of forty years in the service of the com- 
pany. 
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MISSOURI SITUATION 


Commissioner Ben Hyde May Post- 
pone His Decision 


WANTS PROPERTY INSPECTED 


Thinks Proper Inspections Would Cut 
Losses Considerably 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—After conference 
in Jefferson City, Saturday, representatives of 
one hundred and four fire insurance companies 
doing business in Missouri, Commissioner Hyde 
announced he will consider tne postponement of 
the recent order to give a final decision some 
day this week. This concession, however, does 
not necessarily imply that a postponement will 
be made. When the subject of operating ex- 
penses and reduced rates came up Commissioner 
Hyde countered the argument of the insurance 
men by saying that a more efficient method of 
risk inspection would balance the drop in rates. 

With the exception of a few companies, he 
said, the inspection of property to be insured is 
done so carelessly that a high rate of fire losses 
throws an unjust burden upon those clients who 
deserve cheaper fire protection; a saving of 
fifteen to twenty per cent could be effected by 
stricter inspections, Commissioner Hyde con- 
tended. Much of the conference had to do with 
uninspected risks. 

The insurance representatives told Commis- 
sioner Hyde that it was not practical to make in- 
spections of household goods on which insur- 
ance was carried in large cities and that house- 
hoiders object to having their homes invaded by 
inspectors at various times. 

“Tf householders object to having 
property inspected then let them go without 
insurance,” said Commissioner Hyde; “I believe 
that an inspection could be made and at nominal 
cost by the right kind of inspectors.” 

John S. Leamy, St. Louis legal representative 
of the insurance interests in St. Louise, said he 
believed it would be possible for the insurance 
companies and superintendent to come to an 


insured 


agreement. 


COMPENSATION BOARD MEETING 
New Governing Committee of Five Mem- 
bers Elected 
At the eighth annual meeting of the 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, held at the 
Penn Terminal building, the following were 
elected members of the governing committee: 


Com- 


Company; 
Com- 


M. E. Jewett, Royal Indemnity 
W. L. Johnson, Fidelity and Casualty 
pany; Dr. L. W. Hatch, State Insurance Fund; 
C. E. Morrison, Utilities Mutual Insurance 
Company; R. M. Ferguson, Security Mutual 
Casualty Company. 

Peninsular Fire of Grand Rapids 

During the past ten days there have been 
reports of reinsurance of risks of the Penin- 
sular Fire of Grand Rapids, Mich. Apparently, 
these were not well founded, for at the time of 
latest advice from the Insurance Commissioner 
of Michigan he had not authorized any re- 
insurance, though he had been appointed cus- 
todian and manager of the company. 
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ACQUIRES LONDON MUTUAj 


Control Passes into Hands of 
Hartford Fire 


COMPANY TO OPERATE AS BEFOR 


Change Announced in Letter to Ag 
from President Carson * - 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company hg 
acquired the London Mutual Fire Ingypana 
Company of Toronto, it became known {as 
week when President A. H. C. Carson of # 
London Mutual sent out the following : 
nouncement: 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to advise x 
that an arrangement has been entered into by which 
the control of the London Mutual Fire Insuragw 
Company has passed to the Hartford Fire Insuranm 
Company of Hartford, Conn. . 

This does not mean any change in the present 
London Mutual, which will cont 
to operate under the same directorate, managemes 


ganization of the 


and staff as heretofore. ; 

‘the increased facilities arrangemel 
places at the disposal of our agents will enable then 
to still further increase the business with which? 
company has been so generously 


which this 


favored over sixt 
va 


years. 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company ~ 

A year ago, at the annual meeting of stock 
holders of the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 
pany of Cedar Rapids, Ia., the directors pr 
posed a reduction of capital stock to $500,000, 
thereby increasing the company’s surplus, 7 
was thought that by so doing the financial standa 
ing of the company would be strengthened. 
matter was thoroughly discussed, and while 
stockholders present were unanimously in favo 
of making the change, no action was taken a 
that time, but at a meeting in February the 
articles of incorporation were amended by 
mous vote and the transfer of capital stock 
surplus, above referred to, was authorized. 1 
time of filing this amendment, however, was 
to the discretion of the board of directors. 

At the directors’ meeting held in Decemp 
last it was decided that amendment should 
filed and put into effect as of December 4 
1921, and the officers were instructed to 4 
accordingly. The company’s financial statemefit 
as of December 31, 1920, showed a capital stoe 
of $722,500, and a surplus of $248,178. Gf 
December 31, 1921, however, the above 
having been made, the capital stock will § Ww 
as $500,000 and the surplus between $500 
and $600,000. On the old basis, the surplt 
would have been approximately the same as 
year ago, so that it is apparent that nothing it 
the company’s experience in the past year iid 
influenced this action. 

-The Texas State Fire Insurance Commission is 
specific schedules of a number @ 
Texas recently rated, the towns being 4 
Asherton, Berclair, Big Wells, Buckholq 
Crystal City, Damon Mound, Eddy, Fowl 
George West, Millett, Mr: Enterpris 
and Tioga. Most of them are 


mailed out the 
towns in 
follows: 
Charlotte, 
ton, Garwood, 
Ponta, 


places. 


Rosser 


D. R. Buchanan, of New Orleans, is 4 
He was the treasurer of Marshall J. Smit 
Co., Ltd. 
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The Message Was Heard 


Simultaneously 
By All The Agents of the 


way NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
ANTI INSURANCE COMPANY Ltd. 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS United States Manager 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


Making the Record 
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Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


INE Oh isis a apipin wo soles sain ois s1< « sicie sie'ole'sse seo o's $530,140.65 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............... 469,022.68 

Se TEI ES ios i o]n'6 sain ninipiw'o ves o1s's oiviuie!a'e eens $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS................... $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 











RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





INCORPORATED 18388 
FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 





eta dtededala gs See el aa th aa wai $2,209,089 
EE OE OC De nL EA 1,676,030 
SEER REL EET OT Re eT: 533,009 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Managre. 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agi. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. i 


_ Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Miun. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





















— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4T & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 














ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1865 January 1 1921 


FIREMEN’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 





Net Surplus, .. . . $2,086,'742.08 
Surplus to Pelicyholders, $3,336,742.08 
_ EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
President NEAL BASSETT, V. P, end Mgr 


EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


SER Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
0, 
es oY 


Inspector or Adjuster i is 
Mons TO THE 


ELIGIBLE 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


**Oldest and Best’’ 





Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May 1, 1922, for $2.00 


Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, !OWa 














Ps: 
Aa PAGER, Soy W. T. BASSETT Ass’t Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dark 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSS 


$122,116, 858. 26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


>10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


ET SURPLU 


10,0 13.906. | 4 
40,.853.9 12.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY J2WNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Ilome Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’] Agent 
W.L. LER anager 210 Sansome Street 

76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, California 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM.H.McGEE&CO.,Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York Citv 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Nine Sprinklers and What They Did.—A 
fre caused the operation of nine sprinklers for 
en minutes, discharging about 4500 gallons of 
water. The loss settlement showed a sound 
value of $100,000, and a_ loss of $66,000. 
Enough said! 

Lectures This Week.—The new speaker in 
the fire insurance course this week was George 
W. Booth, chief engineer of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The subject was Fire 
Protection. Mr, Booth, in the first of his three 
fectures, outlined the subject. The subsequent 
talks will be given, one by A, C. Hutson, assist- 
ant chief engineer, on Fire Department Mat- 
ters, and the other by F. A. Raymond, electrical 
engineer, on Signalling Systems. 

The Loss Meeting.—There was organized 
some months ago a loss meeting group within 
the Insurance Society, but beyond the organiza- 
tin no steps have been taken, since the time 
did not seem just ripe. Plans are now laid, 
however, for a meeting devoted to the question 
and it will be held at an early date at the Drug 
& Chemical Club. We all hope to learn from 
those who settle losses something of benefit to 
present-day underwriting. 

A Physical Hazard.—So far as the meas- 
urement of physical hazard is concerned in fire 
insurance, there is no doubt but that it is fairly 
well taken care of in the present system of rat- 
ing, whether it be in the East, the West, the 
North or the South. Hence, any attempt to 
raise rates is not justifiable on the ground of 
that phase of the matter. Admitting this to be 
the case, can the present moral hazard condition 
The 
Nothing but changed methods, 
violent as that might be, would properly take 
care of the question. A raise in rates hurts 
both the good and the bad and does not solve 
the problem. The remedy must be sought in 
other directions. Is not the gap, which tends 
to widen, between the underwriting and the 
loss. settlement’ departments too broad now? 
There never should, as a matter of fact, be any 
real gap, but it started and apparently tends to 
widen at the present time. A closer co-opera- 
tion between these two departments would un- 


be taken care of by an increase in rates? 
“ 


answer is “no.” 


| FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS | 


cdoubtedly tend to relieve the situation to a 
great extent. 

A Growing Cause of Fires.—Shortly before 
a recent fire was discovered a stock man en- 
tered the seventh floor and noticed an odor of 
something burning, but concluded it came from 
the vulcanizing department on the lower floor. 
He took the passenger elevator down to the 
first floor, where he met another employee go- 
ing to the seventh floor and this second man 
found the fire as he entered .the floor from the 
stair and elevator tower. It started in a pile 
of auto backs piled flat on heavy wooden racks. 
These auto backs are covered with a pyroxylene 
fabric and are stuffed with cotton linters. The 
backs are open on both ends, exposing the cot- 
ton linter stuffing. As they were lying flat on 
the racks, the backs shed the water from the 
thirty-two sprinklers, Niagara type, which 
operated, and a hot fire ensued, which was 
finally extinguished by four hose streams used 
by the mill brigade. The water from the 
sprinklers very effectually prevented damage to 
the building and the loss was confined entirely 
to stock. The cause of the fire is unknown, but 
it may have been due to spontaneous ignition. 
Loss, estimated, $5,000 to $7,500. 

Ten Fires.—A place of business closed at 
six o'clock and within fifteen minutes thereof 
fire broke out. When the department arrived 
they found ten fires burning in different parts 
of the premises. Was there any connection be- 
tween this and the departure of the members of 
the firm fifteen minutes before? 

Old-Fashioned Underwriting.—Some one 
has suggested during the past week that really 
what was needed now was some old-fashioned 
underwriting, in which the thought was not the 
volume of premiums as compared with a bulge 
year, but some regard to public policy and the 
prolit that might remain from the underwriting. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
F. W. Gibsone Dead.—lrancis W. Gibsone, 
assistant secretary of the Western Union, died 
last week after an illness of several months at 
the age of seventy. 
American Eagle President at Chicago.— 
J. A. Swinnerton, president of the American 


Eagle, was in Chicago last week, visiting the 
Western department offices. The field men were 
all called in by Western manager, E. A. Henne, 
to meet Mr. Swinnerton and a number of busi- 
ness conferences were held, culminating in a 
dinner at the Fort Dearborn Hotel. 

Adjustment and Inspection Company.— 
The annual meeting of the Western Adjustment 
and Inspection Company was held last week and 
the following directors were re-elected: W. A. 
Chapman, H. C. Eddy, Fred S, James and C. 
R. Tuttle. 

W. E. Jowien Leaves Phoenix.—W. E. 
Jowien, State agent of the Phoenix of London, 
has resigned to accept a similar position for the 
Boston and Old Colony in the same territory 
from February 1. 

E. E. Day Resigns.—E. E. Day, Jr., special 
agent for the Hanover Fire in Southern Illinois, 
has resigned and is succeeded by Edward E. 
Parker, formerly with the Blusch Agency at 
Peoria. ; 

Blue Goose Social Function.—The Illinois 
Pond of the Blue Goose held its social function 
for the year in the Red Room of the Hotel La 
Salle, last Saturday evening in the form of a 
dinner dance. There was also solo and com- 
munity singing. 

Annual Meeting of Chicago Board.—The 
annual meeting of the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters was held last week. The activities of 
the organization were covered in reports of the 
officers for the year. The warehouse schedule 
was revised, making it possible to rate property 
according to its damageability. The following 
officers were elected: President, Walter E. 
Witherbee; vice-president, Lyman Drake; 
treasurer, George R. Roberts; executive com- 
mittee, Edwin W. Law, Ward Seabury and 
Fred J. Sauter. The following were elected 
members of the patrol committee to serve for 
three years: J. J. Van Every and James 
Witkowsky. 

H. W. La Rue Resigns.—H. W. La Rue, 
formerly assistant manager of the Western de- 
partment of the Continental, has resigned to 
go with the Oil Insurance Association, where 
he will assist in handling the work of the gen- 
eral office in Chicago. 
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TWO ATTRACTIVE ACCIDENT LEAFLETS 


For the use of accident and health insurance men, The 
Spectator Company recently published two new leaflets bris- 
tling with points for accident solicitors, designed to induce 
prospects to purchase protection of the classes named, and to 
prevent the lapsing of policies. One is entitled: 


DEFYING FATE 


This leaflet points out the constant danger to which almost 
everyone is exposed, and practically as much in the home as 
elsewhere. Various kinds of accidents are listed and described 
in such a manner as to impress the prospect with the great 
desirability of carrying a liberal amount of accident insurance. 
The liability to sickness is also emphasized, and the need for 
protection against monetary loss thereby is accentuated. The 
other leaflet bears the title 


SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING 


In this leaflet the danger that accident or sickness may com- 
pel the reader to cease supporting his family is stressed, but the 
remedy for this unhappy condition is also set forth. Accident 
and health insurance is described as “‘the bond you give your 
wife and children that you will fulfill your contract. It begins 
where you give up. It goes ahead and supports the family.” 
The prospect is strongly advised to get such insurance while 
he can, and to constantly keep it in force. 

This is a leaflet which companies and general agents insert 
with renewal notices, thus preventing accident policies from 
lapsing. It is also used successfully by solicitors in obtaining 
new applications. 


These leaflets are for sale at the following prices: 


Single copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2; 100 
copies, $3; 500 copies, $12; 1000 copies, 
$20; 5000 copies, $80; 10,000 copies, $150. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE _ 
INSURANCE Co. 


( MANCHESTER.NH. § 





| FIFTY-FIRST 
“PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 

January 1,1921 

CASH CAPITAL $ 1,.750,000.00 

ASSETS $ 10,277,226.79 

LIABILITIES,Except Capital $ 5,903,643.86 

NET SURPLUS $ 2,623,582.84 

SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,373.582.84 


























Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 











THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 


This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four “Tr 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. ; 

The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
eee in any office settling accident and health 
claims. 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $3.00 


A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hun- 
dred or more copies. 


Published by 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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H. Grupe Elected Vice-President.— 
e has been elected vice-president of 
ne H. G. B. Alexander & Co. Mr. Grupe 
a r with the Liverpool and London and 
- as special agent for Missouri sixteen 
ie Three years later he went with the 
ae Washington in the same field. In 
5 he was appointed State agent of the Brit- 
sh American and Western for Illinois and 
isso. In 1917, he went with the Western 
iegartment of the Hartford Fire as special 
agent in the automobile department and two 
years later became superintendent of the auto- 
qobile department of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company in New York. He returned to 
Chicago in 1920 to take charge of the auto- 
mobile department of the H. G. B. Alexander 


{ Co. 


A 
4, H. Grup 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Two Arson Convictions.—During the past 
week two convictions for arson were secured 
i the local courts, and from present indica- 
tions more will follow. 

Insurance Society Anniversary. — The 
wenty-first anniversary of The Fire Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia will be commemorated 
ta banquet to be held here at the Bellevue- 
Yratford hotel, January 24. The committee is 
tard at work making arrangements for the 
aening’s entertainment, and promises something 
surprisingly new. The committee in charge is 
3 follows: Robert P. Bishop, chairman; 
Samuel P. Rodgers. George Haas, Louis J. 
McCoy, Jr. Walter A. Munns, Henry Penn 
burke, L. J. Farley, Harry F. Ries and Fred 
Buckley. 
Allegheny County Dinner.—Philadelphia 
will be well represented at the big Allegheny 
county dinner to be given to Insurance Com- 
missioner Donaldson at the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, this evening, S. H. Pool, John W. 
Doriss, J. Barton Longacre, A. G. Hare, W. F. 
Swan and George R. Packard being among 
those expected to be in attendance, 
Hazelton Federation Organizes.—Last 
eek fifty agents from Hazelton, Pa., and sur- 
ronding towns, assembled in the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce in that city to organize 
ibranch of the Insurance Federation and for 
the purpose of adopting the advisory board 
flan. Henry K. Markman, a local agent, acted 
schairman. The Hazelton district branch of 
the federation was organized and R. F. Foppert 
vas elected president, Ben Biscombe, vice-presi- 
int, and Miss Anna Breese, secretary. Harry 
lreyfoss, Jr., was elected general secretary of 
te advisory board; Jacob Lohm, chairman of 
the fire and casualty section, and R. F. Foppert, 
thairman of the life section. 


American General Secures New Quarters 
The American General Insurance Company, 
thicago’s newest fire company, have secured the 
tuilding at 324-26-28 North Michigan Boule- 
vad, Chicago, for their new quarters. The 
hilding will be named the American General 
Home Office building, and will be in the heart 
if the proposed new insurance district. This is 
‘most excellent move on the part of the com- 
iy, as it identifies the company with the sound 





financial and mercantile institutions of the city. 
The company has taken possession of the build- 
ing, and the same is being put in shape and will 
be ready for occupancy not later than Febru- 
ary I. 

The company was incorporated in December 
with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of the 
same amount. The stockholders have just voted 
an increase of stock to make the company a 
million dollar company. 

This company will have as a running mate the 
Merchants Life and Casualty Company, writing 
complete life coverage and full casualty lines. 

President P. J. Kieffer, who has for a great 
many years been identified with the insurance 
business through the West and also in the East 
with some of the prominent foreign companies, 
will have the supervision of the company and 
will direct its underwriting policy. 


Theodore A. Weed Honored 

On the occasion of the retirement of Theodore 
A. Weed as agency superintendent of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, the members of the 
staff of the company’s offices at Newark, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia presented to him 
as a token of their affection and esteem a very 
handsome gold watch, the inner case of which 
was appropriately inscribed with their good 
wishes. 


America Fore Awards Contract 

The contract for the construction of the 
America Fore Group’s new Chicago building, 
located on the block bounded by Pearson, Rush, 
Chestnut and Cass streets, has been awarded 
to the Leonard Construction Company. The 
intention is to have the building ready for oc- 
cupancy early in the spring of 1923. 



























































A Partnership with the 
Fire Department 


2 FIRST ATTEMPT in California to organize a stock 
insurance company for doing a general fire business was 
in 1862. William Holdredge, a retired sea captain, conceived 
the plan of organizing a fire insurance company, writing bus- 
iness in every city where there was a fire department, and safe- 
guarding itself by taking the Fire Department into partnership. 


At thet time it was the custom of insurance companies to advertise them- 
selves by nailing metal plates on the buildings announcing that they were 
insuring the property. Holdredge’s plan was to affix an attraétive metal 
plate on all buildings insured reading: “Insured in the Fireman's Fund.” 
This company was to pay into the charitable fund of the volunteer fire de- 
partment a certain percentage of its profits. Consequently it was expected 
that the volunteer firemen would exert unusual efforts to save a building 
bearing a “Fireman's Fund” plate, realizing that they had a direét interest 
in keeping the loss ratio of that company down. 


The incorporation papers of Captain Holdredge’s company were filed in 
September, 1862, by James Phelan, capitalist (father of the former Senator 
Phelan of California); A. Himmelmann, capitalist; William McKibben, 
proprietor of an iron works; J. W. Tucker, a leading jeweler; and R. H. 
Waller, a prominent attorney. 


Apparently the plan wa. not atively pushed, for it was not until May 3, 
1863, when new incorporation papers were filed, that the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company of today began its career—a career that stands out 
among companies as being as original in its achievement as was the plan 
upon which the company was founded. 
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ERRITORY is an important consideration in the wn 
selection of a Reinsurer. The jurisdiction of the It P 


local courts is not a very vital factor, because onl 
y y 


at rare intervals is litigation resorted to in Reinsurance 








matters. 











The manner in which jurisdiction is important arises 














in connection with reserves, and the right to take credit 





for Reinsurance in computing them. In many States Re- 


insurance is restricted to Reinsurers who are admitted. 











We are entered in 39 of ihe jurisdictions of the con- 
tinental United States including practically all of the 
important insurance territory of the country. Thus we 


are able to furnish a service of National Scope. 











Th 
Employers Indemnity _ lil... 


Corporation Ws 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President el aes 





KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 3 pate 


JACK WOODHEAD, Mgr. RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. be. Cap 
Insurance Exchange 35 Nassau St. 
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Flascultapa! 
of Watertown TBs 


68th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JAN. Ist, 1921 


Capital.....--- $1,000,000.00 
Assets....---+- %,482,209.76 
Liabilities...... 4,868,117.15 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders., 2,614,092.61 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 





New York State 
F. F. Buell, S. A., Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
H. H. Porter, Watertown, N. Y. 
New England 
Geo. Shaw, S. A.,116 Milk St., Boston 
H. H. Landon, 116 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Middle Dept. 
E. A. Morrell, S. A.,205 Walnut Place, Phila. 


N. Y. Sub’n and Northern N. J. 
Jas. J. Garland, 514 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn 








JOHN C. BARDWELL, President 
H. E. SCHULTZ, Vice-President 
WM. SCHROEDER, Vice-President 

F. E. NORWINE, Treasurer 

GEO. M. SEITZ, Asst. ay ag A 
CHAS. W. DAVIS, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
CLEM DECK, Asst. Treasurer 
R. A. TIMM, Auditor 


The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Statement June 30, 1921 


ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans......... $64,000.00 
‘O17 2 eee Ree lee ees 681,621.91 
Stocks Seer Reset 59,595.00 
Ol eee ae ore 13,944.40 
Agents Balances... . .. 168,024.49 
Interest Accrued......... 18,342.11 

Market Value Bonds over 

Book Value (Insurance 

Commissioner’s Valua- 
(TTT) Siar ana aa ee ea 11,779.60 
$1,017,307.51 

LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve... $424,038.82 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 2,279.17 
Unadjusted Losses....... 103,628.86 
Accounts Payable. . .. 57,646.71 


Capital Stock. $200,000.00 
Net Surplus.. 229,713.59 


Surplus to Policyholders... _ 429,713.95 


$1,017,307.51 
Results Since January 1, 1921 





Ncrease in Assets........ $80,914.56 
Increase in Reserve....... 94,963.25 
ecrease in Surplus...... 15,071.02 
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BLUE GOOSE MEETS 


New York Pond Holds Dinner in 
Philadelphia 


JOHN B. MORTON A SPEAKER 





Large Flock of Goslings Initiated at 
Regular Meeting 

John B. Morton, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was initiated on 
Tuesday evening at Philadelphia into the mys- 
teries of the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose. Ata meeting of the New York 
City Pond held at the Hotel Adelphia Mr. 
Morton was the guest of honor and the princi- 
pal speaker at the banquet held just prior to 
the initiation ceremonies. On account of the 
limited time, he spoke briefly, admonishing the 
young men present that there is no room at 
the top for a man who does not play square in 
business as well as social life. He praised the 
purposes of the order and the good work it has 
done in promoting social intercourse between the 
leaders of the fire insurance business. 

Another important speaker at the meeting 
was Everard C. Stokes, United States manager 
of the Royal Exchange. Mr. Stokes said that 
he believed the social possibilities of the order 
of the Blue Goose to be a great thing for the 
business. He mentioned that he had himself 
felt much repaid for the interest he has taken 
in its affairs. 

A number of candidates were received into the 
pond by certificate of flight and by reinstate- 
ment from the former Philadelphia Pond. Fol- 
lowing the welcome, Most Loyal Gander W. F. 
Mallalieu administered the obligation to a flock 
of about forty goslings. He was assisted by 
Carroll DeWitt, past most loyal gander of the 
Illinois Pond. Special ceremonies were ar- 
ranged for a limited number of candidates as 
the time was short. Mr. Morton was included 
among the number. 

The dinner was attended by about 140 ganders 
and goslings, a large number of whom came 
down from New York on a special car attached 
to the four o’clock train of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 


Orders Bonds Turned Over to Alien 
Property Custodian 

Federal Judge Sater has issued an order 
directing Superintendent of Insurance B. W. 
Gearheart to turn over to the alien property 
custodian $400,000 worth of bonds deposited 
with the Ohio Insurance Department by German 
insurance companies 

The companies affected are the Munich Re- 
insurance Company, which has on deposit $100,- 
000 of United States bonds; Prussian National, 
$100,000 worth of bonds of Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati and Toledo; Nord Deutsche Insurance 
Company, $100,000 Cleveland Water Works 
bonds, and the Mannheim Insurance Company, 
$100,000 worth of Cleveland and Cincinnati 
bonds. 

This practically cleans up the bonds of Ger- 
man and Austrian companies on deposit with 
the Ohio department. 
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NEW MISSISSIPPI COMPANY 





J. E. King of New York, Assisting in 
Organizing Merchants & Bankers 





WILL BE ACTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 





Other Eastern Firms Not Thought to Be 
Interested 


Jackson, Muiss., Jan. 17.—There is rumor 
current in Jackson to the effect that Eastern 
capital is behind the Merchants & Bankers Fire 
Insurance Company being promoted by G. R. 
Reynolds, who successfully put over the organi- 
zation of the Mississippi Fire several months 
ago. 

Whether this is true or not, J. E. King, of the 
firm of King & Alley, New York brokers, is in 
Jackson, assisting in the organization of the 
Merchants & Bankers. Mr. King is one of the 
best known fire insurance men in the United 
States, and his concern is one of the largest 
and most influential in the East. It was an- 
nounced Saturday that Mr. King would be active 
vice-president of the new company, and would 
have supervision of its underwriting depart- 
ment. 

When Mr. King was asked whether or not 
it was true that Eastern capital was behind the 
company, he replied that he did not think that 
anyone outside of Mississippi except his own 
firm, King & Alley, would take stock in the 
company. The holdings of that firm would not 
be very extensive, he said. 

While Mr. King believes that the practical 
immediate solution of the Mississippi situation 
lies largely in the organization of companies 
under the laws of the State and within its bor- 
ders, he does not feel that the companies out of 
the State, or the men who have extensive hold- 
ings of their stock, are particularly interested 
in coming to the rescue of a State whose atti- 
tude towards capital is so apparently unfriendly. 

Mr. King will return to New York about 
February I to arrange for reinsurance connec- 
tions for the Bankers & Merchants. He formed 
a pool of companies which agreed to handle a 
part of the reinsurance for the Mississippi 
Fire, and in doing so he experienced great dif- 
ficulty on account of the present situation in 
Mississippi. 


Advocates Nation-wide Legislation 


Nation-wide legislation for the qualifying and 
licensing of brokers and agents was advocated 
by John B. Morton, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, before the Boston 
Board, of which he was a guest last week. 

Mr. Morton advocated a uniform law which 
will require that persons intending to become 
agents or brokers shall be examined by a State 
board of examiners composed of experienced in- 
surance men as the only safe solution of the 
difficulties confronting insurance companies and 
the assured. 

Mr. Morton was the first of a number of 
guest speakers who will address the members 
of the board. 
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The Title Guaranty and Casualty 
Company of America 


431 Griswold Street 


A joint stock corporation that will issue casualty 
and title insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


A joint stock corporation that is officered by men 
thoroughly experienced in the various forms of insur- 
ance and bonds which the company will write. 


A joint stock corporation that has already attracted 
as shareholders some of the most conservative and 
capable business men of Michigan. 


A joint stock corporation that is assured a big and 
profitable business by reason of its wide distribution 


Detroit, Michigan 


of capital among buyers of insurance and bonds. 


Because of the various plans which the company 
has for immediately attracting a volume of good 
business, because of the safeguards which the Michi- 
gan laws guarantee to shareholders and because of 
the endorsement given the company by the prominent 
men who have already become associated with it, the 
stock of this company can be sold strictly on its 
merits. 


Men who can qualify under the tests of intelligence, 
integrity and industry are wanted as stock salesmen. 


The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company of America 


A. J. Walker-Greig, L.L.B., 
President 


F. J. Noonan, B.C.S. 
Secretary 


George A. Curry, 
Vice-President 


M. F. McDonald 
General Counsel 

















New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, Nattonal Fire Protection Association 
‘em bers, Insurance Society of New York 


3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 


Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 

Chemicals and their Hazards Described 


Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 





Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 





PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.50 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO - - - - = - = - NEW YORK 

















(IN PRESS) 
THIRD EDITION 


TABLES OF 


COMPARATIVE BENEFITS 
OF 


VARIOUS COMPENSATION LAWS 


Compiled by 
STANLEY L. OTIS 


Director Bureau of Workmen’s Somepemention, New York State Dept. 
of Labor 


The Workmen’s Compensation laws of forty-two States are 
thoroughly analyzed in this work as to their benefits under the 
following distinctive headings: Death; Permanent Total; 
Dismemberment; Permanent Partial (Other Cases than Dis- 
memberment); Temporary Total; Temporary Partial; Medical 
Aid; Waiting Period; Miscellaneous. 

This work has been revised and carefully compiled by Mr. 
Otis who has been intimately associated with the Workmen's 
Compensation movement in this country since its inception. 
His experience with liability and compensation laws is exten- 
sive. At the present time Mr. Otis has charge of the direction 
of the Administration of the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
in New York State. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Per copy........... $1.00 50 copies........... $30.00 
12 copies.......... 10.00 100 copies..........- 50.00 
500 copies. . . .$200.00 


Advertisement will be printed free on orders for 100 
or more copies. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 




















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
Capital........ er 1,000,000. 00 
Surplus.......--- 577,560. 26 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 





Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass : 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 











(COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
| BEST POLICIES 

| | LOWEST RATES 
| 





—_—_——- 


|| UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
| WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
| BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
| STRENGTH 

















AUTOMOBILE BILL UP 





Massachusetts Gets Measure Provid- 
ing Lien on Car 





FOR SATISFACTION OF DAMAGES 


Bill Recommended by Special Insurance 
Commission 

A bill which would permit a person injured 
by an automobile driven by another to have a 
lien on the automobile for the satisfaction of 
damages recovered against the owner has been 
recommended to the legislature by the special 
insurance commission. 

This commission was created last June and 
directed to study several insurance matters and 
report its findings at the session which opened 
last week. It consists of Clarence W. Hobbs, 
State Commissioner of Insurance; Frederick C. 
Nichols, and John E. Oldham. 

The commission reported that the number 
of persons killed in accidents in which auto- 
mobiles were involved has been increasing year 
by year, but that last year there was a marked 
reduction. Although the commission does not 
say so in its report, the reduction in accidents 
is probably due to the stringent regulations 
promulgated by the State registrar of motor 
vehicles and the prosecutions and revocation of 
licenses of reckless drivers. 

Three schemes of indemnifying those injured 
in automobile accidents have been suggested to 
the committee, according to the report. One of 
these would compel owners of motor vehicles to 
carry insurance or furnish a bond for the 
protection of anyone who might be injured. 
This the commission declines to recommend. It 
asserts that because of the steadily increasing 
losses on this class of insurance the companies 
are drawing a tighter line against those apply- 
ing for insurance. Compulsory insurance, it 
further states, might result in carelessness and 
more accidents. 

The second scheme suggested is that the com- 
monwealth establish a system of benefits similar 
to that provided under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act. The commission believes that 
such a system, affording adequate indemnity to 
insured persons, would probably be more expen- 
sive than liability insurance. The State, says 
the commission, would suffer from fraudulent 
and excessive loss payments. 

The proposed legislation providing that an 
injured person shall have a lien on the vehicle 
for the satisfaction of a claim is copied from 
the maritime law. Provision is made that such 
lien shall be claimed within 14 days after the 
injury and shall have precedence over all prop- 
erty rights in the automobile. 


Maryland Casualty Company’s Progress 

The report of the president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company covering the year 1921 shows 
that its net premiums last year were $20,408,515 ; 
the total acquisition and administration cost was 
$6,850,827; taxes required, $828,266; inspection 
service for improvement of risks and preven- 
tion of accidents cost $517,789; the cost of in- 
vestigating accidents, adjusting claims, etc., was 
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$1,622,966; the cost of medical service under 
policy contracts was $1,134,386, and the cost of 
indemnities paid under all forms of policies and 
surety bonds was $8,716,771, making the cost of 
direct services to policyholders $11,991,912. 
There was, therefore, a credit balance on under- 
writing account of $827,551; and as its income 
on investments was $1,151,255, the net earnings 
from the year’s business aggregated $1,978,806. 

The company closed the year 1921 with assets 
aggregating $28,869,823, a capital stock of 
$3,500,000, and a net surplus of $5,571,340, after 
providing for all required reserves and a volun- 
tary additional reserve of $1,250,000. The com- 
pany paid $700,c00 for dividends last year. 
President F. Highlands Burns is to be congratu- 
lated upon the success of the year’s transactions. 


TRAVELERS AGENTS GATHER 

Attend Company Convention at Hartford 

Representatives of the Travelers Insurance 
Company are attending a convention at the 
home office of the company this week. The 
program includes a dinner to the visiting branch 
office managers at the Hartford Club. Ad- 
dresses will be made by President Butler and 
Vice-President Way. 





LEGISLATIVE NEWS 











In his message to the Legislature, Governor 
Russell of Mississippi recommended passage of 
a bill requiring warehouses to carry adequate 
fire insurance on products assigned to them for 
storage. Evidently it is a question of the 
burnt child dreading the fire, as the governor 
was recently a heavy loser in a fire at Green- 
wood, which destroyed a large amount of 
ginned cotton. 

A bill has been introduced in the Mississippi 
Legislature to make an appropriation for fire 
protection to the State property located at 
Jackson, Miss. This would include the two 
capital buildings, the institutes for the blind 
and for the deaf and dumb. 





THE 


HANDY CHART 


OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS INSUR= 
ANCE COMPANIES 


1922 


Issued early in the year 
Gives 10 Years’ Statistics 


A valuable guide for business men, bank- 
ers, and insurance agents carrying or 
placing accident, health, workmen’s com- 
pensation, automobile, liability, fidelity, 
surety, and other classes of insurance. 


Insurance Companies and General Agents widely 
circulate the oldest, best and most 
trustworthy Chart for business 
men and Agents. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Public Accountant Actuarial Actuarial 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR PAUL L. WOOLSTON W. R. HALLIDAY 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT INSURANCE EXAMINER, CONSULTING 
Insurance a Specialty ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT ACTUARY 
ia sgn Sis cso wid MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 









































Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 
American Auto- National Union _ New Amsterdam 
mobile- ord National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical 
Semi-Tropical Business. i 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 




















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
Insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 3 z 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
arrangements. 

. All communeations held personal and confidential. 

Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
. CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee 





ee, 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























Actuarial 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
CONSULTING 
; ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 











FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 











Ce 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 


T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P, A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 























A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 
WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





Insurance Examiners andeAdiusters 








FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
2 CONSULTING ACTUARY : 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 


- 


Telephone Walnut 3761 








SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


506 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE, A. B. LLB. 


With Twenty Year’s Practical Experience in Insurance manage” 
ment, underwriting, loss adjustment and investment departments 
of American and foreign insurance companies, desires to adjust 
losses, procure, capital, and handle fire, marine, life, casualty and 
surety matters on per case or per diem basis. 

Address “ADJUSTER” 
Suite 314, Temple Bar Bidg. Brooklyn, New York Cty 
Cable Address: Lawbond—New York 














A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Service”’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 














MARCUS GUNN 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 











W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 





LOSSES ARE ASSETS 
When handled with prover regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Carolina 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Miss., Jan. 17.—Bill No. 178, in- 
ig the past week in the lower 
Mississippi Legislature, would 
ek to regulate the writing of fire, tornado and 
--eflaneous coverage in Mississippi. The 
egg Representative Watkins, of Monroe 
- “i whose aim is avowedly to make it safe 
a companies to transact business in Mississippi 
us fear of interference on the part of the 
revente agent, or any other State officer. 
. \LBANY Jan, 18.—At the session of the legis- 
ature Monday night Assemblyman Hutchinson, 
chairman of the House insurance committee, in- 
troduced two bills amending the insurance law, 


ACKSON, 4 
troduced durit 
branch ot the 


as follows : ; ' : 
Amending section 126 by changing the period 
for the publication of notice of intention to ex- 
tend the term of the charter of a mutual fire 
isurance corporation. - 

“Amending section 187, by providing that at 
any time after the first annual meeting, the 
firectors of mutual employers liability and 
yorkmen’s compensation insurance companies 
may divide by boards into groups, and there- 
ater one group only shall be elected at each 
annual meeting. 


ISSUES RESTRAINING ORDER 


Federal Judge Rules Against Stokes V. 
Robertson 
lackson, Muss., Jan. 17—Hon. E. R. 
Holmes, federal judge for Mississippi, on Mon- 
day issued an order restraining Stokes V. Rob- 
ertson, State revenue agent, from taking judg- 
ment on the garnishments recently placed 
qainst accounts due the fire insurance com- 
janies by a number of corporations. The com- 
sates were represented by Bomar Harris and 
W.H. Watkins, who contended that their clients 
had withdrawn from the State, and that the 
iusurance commissioner was therefore no longer 
their agent for service, and that the revenue 
right to serve notice of 
commissioner. 


agent was without 


garnishment on the insurance 
Judge Holmes heard the case in his chambers 
a Yazoo City. The injunction is a temporary 
one, but the case will come up for further hear- 
ing at the next session of the Federal Court 
This is the first time since the 
famous litigation was filed more than a year 
lederal Courts. 
The action of Judge Holmes will clear any 
westion as to the jurisdiction of the United 
hitherto been an 
pinion existing in some quarters that these 


1 Jackson. 


ao that it has got into the 


States courts. There has 
‘wurts would not pass on any phase of the dis- 


pute, 


Phoenix Indemnity Being Organized 

The Phoenix Indemnity Co. of New York 
‘being organized by parties identified with the 
Phoenix Assurance Co. of London, to write 
wsualty lines. It is to have $500,000 capital 
aid an initial surplus of $500,000. Walter G. 
aleoner, president of the Norwich Union In- 
kmnity Co., will be president of the Phoenix as 
well. The Phoenix will write liability, work- 
men’s compensation, accident, health, burglary 





aid glass insurance. 

James H. Smyth, formerly with J. Paulding, 
Headc & Co., well-known known broker and 
lamiliar figure on the street for many years, has 
ten admitted to partnership with Cate & Sears. 
The itm, which is Boston agent for the Vir- 


eitia Fire and Marine, will hereafter be styled 
ate, Sears & Co. 


American Surety Company’s Good Year 


Although executing the largest 
bonding and insurance business in 


amount of 
its history, 


crime increases, dishonesty among employees 
and business difficulties of contractors tremend- 
ously increased the claims paid last year by the 


American Surety Company of New York. 


In 


a survey of the year’s business by President 
I’, W. Lafrentz, it is shown that the amount 
paid in claims in the various branches of the 


company’s business averaged 71.8 per 


greater than in the previous year. 


cent 
Notwith- 


standing these unusual conditions the year’s 


business resulted in a substantial addition to the 
company’s surplus, after payment of the annual 
dividend of ten per cent, 1921 being the thirty- 
fourth consecutive year in which a dividend has 


been paid upon the company’s capital stock. 


The activity of burglars, hold-up men and 
bank robbers is indicated by a rise of 38.1 per 
cent in the amount of claims paid on burglary 


insurance policies issued by the company. 


At 


the same time there was a reduction in gross 
premiums received in the burglary insurance 
department amounting to six-tenths of one per 


cent. 


There is no department of the company’s 


bonding or insurance business which does not 
show an increase in the amount of claims pre- 


sented and paid. A _ percentage increase 


of 


170.2 in claims arising from surety bonds, in- 
cluding contract, fiduciary and depository classi- 


fications, is the largest single increase. 


Even 


in the field of public official bonds, issued for 
State and municipal authorities gua: teeing 


their honesty, the amount of claims p: 


the year just closed increased 48.1 pe it. 


aring 


Indications that habits of honesty of em- 
ployees were greatly affected by the conditions 
of the year are apparent from the fact that the 
amount of claims paid on fidelity bonds of the 


company increased 49.8 per cent over the previ- 


ous year. 


The amount of fidelity claims paid 


was $1,009,678 as compared to $673,864 in 1920. 


In almost every phase of the company’s busi- 


ness new records were established. Increase 


in 


gross premiums written amounted to 9.6 per 


cent in fidelity bonds: 9.3 per cent in official 


bonds and 6.8 per cent in bonds covering con- 





PERSONAL ITEMS 





Edward G. Galt has resigned his position as 


superintendent of agencies for the Pacific Coast 
territory. 
service at the 


He will remain in the company’s 
Pacific Coast head office. 
Arthur J. Hill of San Francisco, California 


manager for the State Life of Indiana, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Abeel & Helmly as 
State Life representatives for the Stockton terri- 
tory. The new firm will at once open downtown 
offices and enter upon an aggressive campaign 
for its share of the business of that community, 
which is one of the richest in the State. 


Malcolm Adam, who for some time has had 


charge of the legal and inspection division of 
the department of 
claims, has been promcted to be assistant super- 
visor of applications and death claims and 
registrar of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. 


applications and death 


Roy Leighton DeBolt, manager of Grove- 


land district, of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies in Mr. Galt’s place. 
Mr. DeBolt’s excellent record as manager and 
his personal characteristics mark him as a man 
who is sure to make a success in his new office. 
He has the further advantage in going to the 
Pacific Coast that he had two years’ experience 
in the Pactfic Coast head office some years ago. 
Mr. DeBolt’s term of office will begin January 
24. — 


Life Insurance Research Bureau 
The Association of Life Agency Officers is 


establishing a new Life Insurance Research Bu- 
reau, and a meeting of members is to take 
place in Cincinnati on January 19 to ascertain 
what studies the bureau can make which will 
be of greatest interest to members and to or- 
ganize an advisory board for the new bureau. 
The latter will operate at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and its activities will be di- 
rected by Major C. S. Yoakum, who is director 
of the 
stitute. 


3ureau of Personal Research at the in- 


tractors, deposits in banks and fiduciary trans- 
actions. 


At the same time the total number of 


claims exceeded any previous year and were at 
the rate of nineteen for each business day of 
the year, as against a previous average of fif- 
teen a day. 


Extracts from the Statements of Life Companies for 1921 


The following figures from the statements of life insurance companies, covering the year 1921, 
compiled from returns made direct t 


heen mostly 


Total 
Income 


NAME OF COMPANY 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia 
Canada Life, Toronto, Can.. 








Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ia 487 ,226 
Continental Life, Toronto, Can. 796,958 
Farmers National, Chicago, Ill... ary 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa ee 
George Washington, Charleston, W. Va 792,118 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia 685,383 





Imperial Life, Toronto, Can. 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


5,614,960 
6,014,789 


La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind 2,750,732 
London Life, London, Can.... 4,897,675 
Methodist Ministers, Boston, Mass 95,054 
National Life, Toronto, Can. . 1,395,617 
Ontario Equitable, Toronto, Can 264,888 


Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill..... 4 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex 
Western and Southern, Cincinnati, O 


Western States, San Francisco, Cal..... 








if s have 
The Spectator Company: 

Paid-for *Surplus 
Insurance Insurance Admitted to Policy- 
Written Gained Assets holders 

$55,000,000 Si... 
43,422,883 $80,098,235 $8,264,996 
1,588,916 1,469,071 186,128 
1,062,805 3,357,785 340,597 
4,114,453 1,420,985 424,172 
40,521,723 18,835,050 aera, 
3,362,180 1,271,625 2,708,190 
6,117,726 3,899,619 1,723,207 
22,452,594 12,767,373 22,079,986 
32,360,882 7,611,843 17,844,916 
oo ae 1,438 452 yA re 
731,057 78,275,810 ents i a as 
3'488'070 5344459 15,920,518 405,134 
351,750 230,914 310,541 22,040 
7,457,724 3,697,089 5,720,304 528,271 
6,672,258 5,957,700 267,386 179,746 
19,007,000 7,673,958 5,200,000 410,000 


3,699,483 
11,340,923 
2,400,000 


pia 75,000 1:738/491 200/843 
26,325,572  10,1571019 —:10'315'580 1,339°095 
18,000,000 _—«-+7.732'.472 re eit ke 
100,000,000 _—-£5'870'790 ©~—-_ 27,330,829 2,126,388 
13'800,000 6,965,500 


6,150,000 1,200,000 








* Includes capital. Ordinary business. 
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GRAND RAPIDS = MICHIGAN 


AGENT 


UNDERWRITER 


Nobody knows nor can easily determine the moral 
hazard of any risk as well as the local agent. If 
careful selection is made from this viewpoint the 
Company is very much indebted to the agent. ‘This 
responsibility should be assumed by the agent. The 
Home Office Underwriter is very much handicapped 
on this hazard and should insist upon the local agent 
using his own judgment and if he declines to assume a 
great portion of this responsibility, then there should 
be a change in agents. 


This careful selection is no less than the difference 
between profit and loss in automobile insurance, and 
an agent who will not scrutinize this hazard carefully 
and conscientiously with every application is not 
properly representing his company. In the long run 
he works against his own interests as well as the 
company’s. Neither he nor the Company can build 
up a satisfactory and permanent business. 


Michigan’s two Peninsulars can use agents that look 
to the Company’s interests as well as their own. 


OF AMERICA 
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GRAND RAPIDS > MICHIGAN 
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AUTOMOBILE 


HEALTH 


ACCIDENT 


COMPENSATION 


Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 


Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SELECTED CLASS LIBRARIES FOR INSURANCE MEN 


$50 LIBRARY FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


i ANID R IIR sack 0 Sc" WialalaGiche: Wis dikes ae A ie ORO Waa Re $4.00 








Pe Cb Ee WSU ANOE 6.5.5 eo nce dice OR we eee RR Eee Wada 2.00 

What Life Insurance Is and What It Does, by Wm. Alexander..... 

Practical Lessons in Actuarial Science, two volumes, by Miles M. 
MUNITIES, Pasay: ca shiner nortan esoid Giticlaralicre: deat ar elerh a su ends, CRO WEA @ oe wre man aale 10.00 





The Insurance Year Book, Life and Casualty Volume.............. 15.00 
How to Sell Insurance, by Wm. Alexander..............0ececeeees 2.00 
Business Insurance, by Forbes Lindsay... 6.cscccceccceseserewses 1.50 
The Monthly Income Policy, by Wm. T. Nash...............0000. .50 
Multiplying Your Income, by Wm. T. Nash. .....6..cccccccccceses 1.50 
Practical Pointers, by Forbes Lindsay . «0... ccccvcccccesccecsoes 2.00 
weciency,. BY Pothes. GinGgey <<<. co.cc oisc os sic cecessnececeeoeewes 1.25 
Life Insurance and How to Write It, by J. M. Langstaff............ 1.75 
Objections and Answers, by Ira C. Edwards.............ccccecees 1.50 
Life Insurance Salesmanship, by T. J. Henderson.................. 1.50 
The Art of Canvassing, by the late William Miller................ 2.00 
The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies...... 4.00 
TBS tte ry OME MOG oy ors ei cinle ected a 6 aiece te iaye ae Karola we acer 2.00 
Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors, by C. W. Pickell...... .00 

Plain Reasons: Why One Should Engage in the Business of Life Un- 
devuriting, by 6. Wis PIGkOU ccsancs sanccccasocnaccevandne ce 00 
The Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index.............+2---. 75 
Pocket Register of Life Associations (Assessment Statistics)........ By 
$58.00 


$25 LIBRARY FOR FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


Pe BEHO TAT OM «3-6 cccicicieno.cie nies dere 
Agents Key to Fire Insurance 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 
Fire Prevention and Protection 


$30 LIBRARY FOR FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


(Suggested by Charles C. Dominge, Co-Author of Fire 
and Underwriting) 


Fire Insurance and How to Build, by F. C. Moore 
Fire and Explosive Risks, by Von Schwartz 
Fire Prevention and Fire Protection, by Freitag 


Fire Prevention and Protection, by A. C. Hutson................ 


Crosby-Fiske-Foster Hand Book of Fire Protection 
Automatic Sprinkler Protection, by Dana 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting, by Dominge and Lincoln 


Marine Insurance, by Templeman 
Marine Insurance: Its Principles and Practice, 
Sea Insurance According to the British Statute, oS a re 


. D. Winter.... 

















$31.75 


Insurance Inspection 


$25 LIBRARY FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


Vis EON oo i cei wee oo cae Ca deded chee dda aerate $4.00 
A EC GE BAG SIAR se ko ohne cece ctw odeasaadeccevuvedsenes 2.00 
What Life Insurance Is and What It Does, by William Alexander.... 1.50 
How to Sell Insurance, by William Alexander..................00. 2.00 
Business Insurance, by Forbes Lindsay...............cccccceecce 1.50 
Monthly Income Policy, by Wm. T. Nash.............ccccccccece .50 
Multiplying Your Income, Die WE Wer INGGM Gn 6 duc casienecscecwae 1.50 
Practical Pointers, by’ Forbes NAME W ora aka wadue weve ceeds eeaears 2.00 
Life Insurance and How to Write It, by J. M. Langstaff............ 1.75 
Life Insurance Salesmanship, by T. 5. be ae a ee eee 1.50 
The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies...... 4.00 
Pie Pie Re MEM es ies 88 Rate eb ans. wh se car ededeweueecee ies 2.00 
Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors, by C. W. Pickell...... .50 

Plain Reasons: Why One Should Engage in the Business of Life Un- 
CODWUNGUN 3 9 oc op a4 cect eavcdancecaddedecadededcautinvcends 2.00 
Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index...........sscccccees .75 
The Pocket Register of Life Associations (Assessment Statistics)... . 75 
$28.25 


$50 LIBRARY FOR FIRE INSURANCE MEN 


‘Fee GURCUNNOM a ce cece sc dondece vende cedecuseetedanveaeemuake $4.00 
Agents Wee to Piste SOMANOE Ss 6 ons nse co ca aqacesedscasindaces 3.50 
Agents and Inspectors Pocketbook of Fire Protection.............. 2.50 
Cammenned: Chemical ERCIOUSS oo ook co ceacewccedueeccudecdee 5.30 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting.................-2005 5.00 
Fire Insurance Laws, Taxce atid Bees. o.oo. 5 ceiscinccnceuseccoewes 15.00 
Fire Prevention. and Pratection.s «o.oo cicdccecwnescctwaosseess 4.25 
Hand Book. for Fire Inaurance Agents ..<...6.6cc ck cccvcwcccecsews « ae 
Insurance Year Book, Fire and Marine Volume.................. 15.00 
Special Agents and Adjusters Hand Book..............eeeeeeeees 1.50 

$57.55 


$50 LIBRARY FOR CASUALTY,SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE MEN 


Pit: SORCUANOR 6. «oe we v incla ictus a ueunee Cnune weudadaeames $4.00 
Insurance Year Book, Life and Miscellaneous Volume............. 15.00 
I i eI so or ua od os Sieh he eh a ah me re loo 10.00 
The Acciaent Sneutance Manual. «5. ose ccs vecwccccdewcnvwses 4.50 
The Principles of Surety Underwriting... ..........cccccccccccces 3.00 
Bg a OO Pe ee One re oe re ee re na 3.00 
Investigators and Adjusters Hand Book................eeeeeeeee 2.50 
a ee of Fidelity Insurance and Corporate Suretyship............ 2.50 
Vahiation Tables for Death Benehite. 2. ic cccevceviceeccncouses 10.00 
Pocket Register of Accident Insurance... .......ccccccccccsccsece 75 
Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 

RUN nn! i'n clorox ae a een eae Enea eda waa aaa fo 

Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor...............ee0000- p 
$57.50 


TRE SOMCTAROR 66:5 ois SF Swe wade Recs aceacacavacedatanavenaede $4.00 
Insurance Year Book, Life and Miscellaneous Volume............. 15.00 
The Accident Insurance Manual (Rates and Policies).............. 4.50 
"Fie AOOCER MOURNE. soo 55 ce dais cca ea ce calvin needecewncweuds 3.00 
Investigators and Adjusters Hand Book............ccccccccccecs 2.50 
Pocket Reniater of Accident Insurance... . .occce cicsnc cee dccne 75 
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A NEW SALESMANSHIP GUIDE 


THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance 
and Other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 
sents many 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the 
REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY OF VA- 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, 


and General Arguments for solicitation 
A Valuable Work for the Beginner or the Veteran 


Price, (in green silk cloth binding,) $1.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
135 William Street 
New York 


Chicago Office 
Insurance Exchange 





North American National Insurance Comp; 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Assets, $910,670.66 


Lines Written: 


©5600 Prt 
ON, Se 
W. G. HODGE, Asst a 
V. F. BECKER, Tress 











_ Fire, Tornado, Haj 
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INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 


Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


: ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress 

















SALARY AND COMMISSION 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who . 


and SURETY INSURANCE | 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, | : 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY ¢0, 


Detroit, Mich : 


the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of ris 


Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10,003 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not oF 


know how but do co-operate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., 
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** Life Insurance and 


—How Io Sell It” 


ERE’S A, BOOK “chock full’ of the 

newest there is in life insurance salesman- 
ship—the actual methods; plans; suggestions; 
money making, sales-producing ideas of the 
most successful salesmen. A\s interesting as 
it is helpful. Not the theory of one man but 
the compilation of experiences of nearly a 
hundred star producers. They tell you how 
they do it. Get this book of good things. 


ABSORBING AND INTERESTING 
$1.00 postpaid 
The Insurance Field Co. 


Incorporated 
Box 617 


Louisville, Ky. 
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WANTED 


Experiments, chance for promotion. 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 


(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 


Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company, No 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY «= «» «= DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY - «= DETROIT, MICH. 











THE FIRE AND EXPLOSION 
HAZARDS OF 
COMMERCIAL OILS 
WILLIAM VLACHOS and C. A. VLACHOS 


PRICE $5.00 


An Authority On The Subject It Covers 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Selling Agents 














OF NEW YORK 
Home Office 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE, Vice-President. 
ALBERT H. LAHY, Assistant? Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








Metropolitan Casualty Insurance C0. 
47 Cedar Street 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE | 


S. Wm. BURTON, Secret 


South Bend, Ind 
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"THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET 
ON LIFE INSURANCE 


PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS OF TWELVE 
LEADING STATESMEN 


A Most Valuable and Convincing Leaflet 
Containing 


Strong, Unequivocal Endorsements 
of Life Insurance Protection 


Sold in quantities to Companies and General Agents 
as follows: 
PRICES: 
100 copies..........$4.50 1000 copies... .. . .$30.00 
500 copies..........18.00 5000 copies... ....120.00 
10,000 copies......$225.00 


The Spectator Company will send during the year 1921 every 
Life Insurance Agent in the United States a free copy of the 
President and his Cabinet on Life Insurance, who has not received a 
copy of the President’s letter. This will be mailed’in a sealed en- 
= on receipt of 2c stamp, the applicant also to state the name 
ME the company he represents. Send in your application at once. 








‘*OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY”’ 


SURETY ! CASUALTY 
BONDS INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 

















ADVICE OF GREAT VALUE TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


LIFE INSURANCE IS UNQUALIFIEDLY EN- 
DORSED BY PRESIDENT HARDING, 
AND EX=PRESIDENTS WILSON, 
CLEVELAND, ROOSEVELT AND | 
TAFT 


THIS EFFECTIVE 10 PAGE FOLDER CONTAINS 
THEIR PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS GIVEN TO THE 


SPECTATOR. 
Single copy 15 cents 


100 copies..........$4.00 
500 copies..........15.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


1000 copies.......$25.00 
5000 copies. ......100.00 
10,000 copies 180.00 


THE COMPANY OF 
—] Bf od of SI -1- 


SALESMEN— 


BANKERS LIFE 


VFeE, 
——> oO 


fe) 
GEO. KUHNS pres. BIG) 19) A (0) 9, bh) 
“y 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
Are you seeking an agency in the States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia? 
Address 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, 


Vice-President and Secretary 
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PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


\TTRACTIVE 
WERACTS for 
MENLOF: ABILITY 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 


H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 
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N 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ORGANIZED 1901 
Twentieth Annual Statement, January 1, 1922 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
INE 650 io i5 ale tea i pe $3,704,060. 00 Death Losses Proven and Unpaid..... None. 
Municipal Ronds.......°..«..-..:¢.. 420,350.00 Death Losses Reported (Proofs Incom- 
ee ee rere 282,500.00 Plete)..-....... pagattytiastssee $28,000.00 
; iis Liability, Income Policies in Process of 
NI 5 a 5c snare hula marae ele = 110,750.00 — ; 
: ES ache * dente ROE ee 449,986.44 
Cash in Banks and Treasury.......... 293,690.47 Contingent Liability, Unreleased Guar- 
Accrued Interest...................- 108,591.82 enter Drepenits.. . 62. 06 2 shies 59,961.15 
Miscellaneous, Office Expense, (Es- 
sa eee apa nee ERI Ser te 15,000.00 
Taxes on Premiums (Estimated)... ... 30,000.00 
Insurance Reserve Required by Law 
(American Experience, Yearly Re- 
newable Term, 3144%).............. 800,657 .30 
Total Liabilities.........:.......... $2393 600 
Surplus Above all Liabilities.......... $3,536,337 .40 * 
OS RD ER or re $4,919,942. 29 | ee er eres aa A $4,919,942 .29 
*Actual Cost, Home Office Site. 
RESULTS—YEAR 1921 
in ae Pamne,; Namie 2s 5 5 5 ook ws ou oe ao aa es cede donee eee eee ee $141,895,500.00 © 
een eneaaaaires ein MINN RE cc Seo Se ce SAR aww 4 bln 2 oe OR ee a ae 29,175,000.00 
Emergency Reserve Funds............. Spaiisae Lau kee Oe Se ARIE Ha ANE Dances hcl eer Wey 4,888, 284.86 
Losses Paid Since Organization (20 Years)................ oe ee Te Wts eee iehee ns 4,018,485.06 
Percentage of Emergency Reserve Funds, to Total Losses Paid Since Organization (20 Years)... 121.5% 
baceenes tor Year in Easergency Reserve Funds. ........ 0.065 cece cece mae sven gener cees $880,766 . 23 
I 22 BEd aries Vay ks ak a kw Ay See ae SAVERIO UC pene ee 621,879.60 
eee EE EE ROO ET CT TT eee LER eT er ye ee 236,728.01 
Averase Rate of Interest Earned on Invested Funds... ... .. 0.65 ccs cece estas ese eeseneeres 6.05% 
Death Rate per $1,000 of Insurance in Force (Mean Amount).............. 0200s eee eee eee 5.14 
etme ta Caersed Moartaaty (Am. Tap. VOR) «2.0. csc ci en tind ee edges tees beet eee 43.37% 
RECORD BY YEARS 
Actual to Emergency 
Death Rate Expected Reserve Funds 
By Years Mortality At End of 
Am. Exp. Table Year 
LSS eer 1.20 Re cork ae $ 2,974.68 
LO None 8,210.88 
1904....... 3.90 13,471.36 
OD. ......: None 21,949.47 
Lo eee 2.60 33,931.93 
1 Ure 2.10 60,597.01 
TODS «0.55: 1.30 105,748.90 
Lae 1.70 160,885.69 
| i 3.18 225,145.15 
LUE a 3.10 375,013.50 
O12... 3.70 607,992.65 
POUS. 3%... 5 t.05 cotgspade mana 763,728 .03 
“Tae 3.89 34.41% 1,079,068 .87 
1) eee are ee 1.42 38 .50 1,380,767 .06 
1916.... 1.53 40.39 1,931,925 .48 
| a 5.08 42.93 2,490,878.12 
Lb re 10.3] 88.56 2,859,641 .90 
1979... ... 5.82 46.44 3,360,664. 63 
1920... 5.78 44.96 4,007,518 .63 
ES dee aa Ae 5.14 43.37 4,888,284.86 
*VYear of Influenza Epidemic. 
Liberal Contracts to Men of Ability and Integrity in Twenty-two States 
J. C. Buffington.... sj) saiel ss SeeSIGENE L. E. Gillespie..... .Assistant Secretary-Auditor 
Edward M. Martin.. .. Vice-President A. D. Muanter.. . 2. io. 6 oi ve see's «or 
J. W. Hughes... ......Wice-President Fi Da ae os igs Os a cbs ba eee 
Dr. A. C. Stokes. . .. Medical Director Volrn (Wesabe. «<< Seats cook oils bo oro 5 ape ee ee 
R. E. Langdon. . .....Secretary and Treasurer | eee = Sey: 1 SC a bs A ...... Agency Manager™@ 
C. R. Connolly..................... Advertising ‘Manager " 
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